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HOME VOYAGE 


By Paul Petrie 


The hawsers drop like anchors in the sea, 

but cannot hold the shore. It floats away. 

We wave our hands—to taxis, windmills, grey 
cathedral spires. Like aging memory 

the island shrinks into the dying day. 

Its tallest mountains barely top our foam. 

The world turns and drowns our second home. 


Our hill will miss us; suns go poor to bed 
without the tribute of our eyes; this sea 
vary its twelve-tone music fruitlessly; 

and Torre Ros rear up its castled head 
without conferring wealth and royalty. 
Such happiness strikes only once, like grace. 
This place will bear a scar and we a place. 


Now, journeying where houses know us best— 
to our own land, home town where every street 
echoes the childish patterns of our feet, 

and in one room, like ingots in a chest 

of pirate gold, all childhood memories meet— 
we come as visitors, afraid the cracks 

will fell the walls before we turn our backs. 


Two nights ago we saw this ship ablaze, 

a house of many rooms, all rich with light, 

and saw it dwindle, fade, and drop from sight, 
sliding down the rim of dark, amazed 

that houses now could move and ride the night. 
Two homes have gone, heaved anchor up and sailed. 
We lose ourselves piecemeal across the world. 
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The waves refuse the moonlight all repose, 

tilt up the deck and slant the starboard rails. 
Emitting plangent cries, our whistle hails 

a line of distant lights that comes and goes. 
The stars move in the sky; the moon sails; 

and this round world flees backward into foam, 
where gulls build on the waves a constant home. 


CAHOON’S HOLLOW, LOOKING DOWN 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


Melville admired a whale because he went five miles 
downstairs, 

Perhaps, beneath that pressure, feeling more alive— 

Man, perforce, must make a much more shallow dive: 

Beautiful swimmer with his lodestone of despairs! 


But, summer of the sea, you do not need discount 
the grace 

Of swimmers, nor against their courage cavil, 

When they must circumscribe and kiss the navel 

Of the water in some blue, impassioned, miniscule 
embrace. 


Forget the metaphor, forget the whale, remember 
when, 

Smelling of salt, perhaps indeed remiss, 

The swimmer must unfinger the seductive kiss, 

Spread out, like joined antitheses, his dual, 
two-vaned fan. 


While heart hammers secret, battered images against 
the ground, 

It seems, great plunger, you incited him 

To such dissatisfaction with his natural rhythm 

That he looks fallen there from stairs whose final 
step he found. 
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THE SURRENDER 


By David Galler 


The snow-white wall 

That sped like fire through fields of gray grass, 

Far out from the Land of Closets where mothers crawl, 

Where horns bent under trenchcoats 

Pace the planks and tongue their hollow notes, 

He found, followed, and dreamed how he might pass 
To the Place of Air, 

Might know the Scenes of Light and not despair. 


How many times 
Had he rocked close to the wall; by shifting light 
How many times fallen from clinkers and shames 
Convulsive memory dealt him? 
How many times had the army of names plagued him, 
Blurred in his book, riot in snowy light? 
He woke on tiles 
From dreams of busy signals to days of dials. 


That swinging gate 
Which he found in the white wall, whose latch was cold 
As tears, he brushed aside like webs. The Estate 

Lay as he knew it would— 

In declarative light. How cool, free, were those good 
Fathers who checked his cap and wallet for old 

Moonlight and set 
Him straight questions the teeth of jazz might fret! 


Shock on sweet shock 
Followed his arrival. An off-beat room 
Was his — a bed — and one chair where he might lock 
Whatever mother he conjured 
For one chorus. In no mirror was he perjured; 





And no thorn was tall enough to reach the tomb 
Of his wild eyes 
From the formal garden where fathers walked disguised. 


How many noons 
He smirked by the rounded sink and dreamed its mouth 
Might flick the catch-beats of his blood. The goons 

The fathers hired to scour 

His cell took him to where at last they towered 
Shy as probes. Rather than risk their wrath, 

He bowed his head; 
And snarled to show he approved of their living dead. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


It is in ruins now. Each stoop and door 

Faces the street much as it must have faced 
Before I took these rooms, and higher windows 
Lean on a former light unnoticed since 

The day I took this key. In the next street, 


The tops of elms would stir at a certain breeze, 
Were I to walk that way. How many streets 
Would I have to walk, before even a crack 

In some facade struck me as strange? I say 

It is in ruins now, as people are, 


Who have been misappropriated and 

Fail to capitulate, but show their scars 

By acting as they believe they had before 
One ever spoke their names. I say the houses 
Behave as though they thought 


I treated them as people; how they become 
Silent as people do. . . The selfsame stone, 

One of a hundred like it in the walk, 

That every dusk gained brilliance, as if to ery, 
“There will be someone waiting whom you love!” 





Or, “Temper your joy, no one is there, not one. . 
Lies here detached among these other stones. 

The brass knob on whose judgment I relied 

To balance the gladsome stone with “Gird thyself!” 
Or, “Take some little hope. . .” turns not to hand; 


The low hall in which I suddenly stand: 

So careful to say nothing. Between 

The banister rail and table edge that roughen 
Their shapes forgetfully through darkness, 

I see the well of a Vacancy that is 


The force of blindness (all day long transformed) 
Which I exerted against the hall this morning, 
Rushing to meet the world. Each coming dusk, 
The neighborhood advanced, corner by corner, 
Door by door, to meet me, made of but bricks 


And mortar like that world where I was lost, 
Until among familiar trees and houses 

I took familiar shape. And hard it was 

To love oneself so given in any case 

By houses and trees that would not move or speak 


Once the odd transformation was complete. 
Each morning I grew blinder to reach that place 
Where I exchanged myself—the neighborhood 
Extending sadly forth further each day. . . 

I enter my room and cross without a glance, 


Seating myself at the window sill to dream 
oD J 
Over the roofs in lengthening shadows 
And think how well they have vanished from my life— 


In the way things do that spend themselves in the gaze 


In surfaces to prove they have not changed. 





THE FIRE BUILDER 


By George Starbuck 


Even in lulls a few 
dwarf trees would sigh 
in the wind, and I 
tracked them all night for fuel. 


Heaped me an orange flame-fortress— 
such maginot 
inertia, so 

tensed a ferociousness. 


Winds would not be struck dumb, 
even when fire 
lumbering higher 

lifted its loudest tumult, 


explosion of embers, blaze 
above that sea 
that on the q.t. 

snuck like a bad sneak, always 


whispering, by. Sierra, 
harmonium 
even the numb 
altitudes of the air 


thrum to the bone, tornado 
into the sky’s 
Elysium, I 


sang like a fool, Nevada! 





SAY GOODBYE 
By Barbara Davidson 


When we had been served and the kitchen door closed, Mother 
spoke. 

“There’s a little call I think it would be nice for us to make 
after dinner, Anna.” 

“Yes?” I answered her through the candle flames that rose in 
a cluster from the candelabra between us. The mysterious introduc- 
tion rather annoyed me. And why a little call? —a tidy, refined 
commiserating call to one of the forever old ladies who was feeble 
now, but “taught you Sunday school,” or “used to sew for us” or 
a vapid trancelike call on some childless couple who “knew your 
father” and “they used to send you an Easter basket.” 

“Can you guess who’s back in town?” 

“No, I really can’t.” When I saw her brows draw together, I 


realized my words sounded cold to her, rather than weary. 
“Well, Helen phoned to tell me her girl told her that Erna is 
back in town.” Mother began to eat now, quickly, deliberately 


keeping her eyes on her plate. 

Behind the scrolls of her chair, the sideboard facade gleamed 
in shadows and gave back blurs of light where the sheen of its sur- 
face repeated the candle flames. The distant silver tray, service 
and candles floated in an indefinite gloom, while on the wall 
behind, directly over Mother’s head, the mirror glittered. How 
happy she had been to find and buy this treasure! Its convex sur- 
face bulged from a heavy circular gold frame that was studded 
with twelve gilt balls. At the top of the circle an eagle brooded, 
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wings partly opened and spread. Its talons gripped the burnished 
moulding. The curved mirror itself contained everything in the 
room. Relationships were distorted, but nothing was excluded. As 
a child I had tried to find some angle or corner where I could exist 
and see but not be included in its steely eye, but it was no use. Only 
directly beneath it could you escape, and then, in some way, know- 
ing it was there, you were forced to partake in its gazing. I won- 
dered that all these years my mother could sit beneath the mirror 
and feel nothing. She was waiting for me to speak. 

“T thought you said she finally married a janitor and they 
live in New York. Wasn’t it in a basement apartment of the build- 
ing where he works? It seems odd to think of Erna in New York, 
don’t you think?” 

“I don’t know why. I think it’s a fortunate thing for a woman 
her age, and a foreigner, to find a husband, and one with a good 
job.” 

“Well, why is she back?” 

“She’s going to have a baby.” 

That was a shocker. Erna must have been in her late thirties 
when she married, and during the time that she had worked for us 
when I was a child, she had been very thin, with what she and 
Mother called a fallen stomach. Mother had bought for her and in- 
sisted she wear a pink sateen corset to hold her organs in place, in- 
stead of the old-world white cloth and tape device for holding up 
stockings that I had seen and studied one rainy day when I wan- 


dered into her room. I couldn’t picture her large with child, nor 


her tense face smoothed into the peace of approaching motherhood. 

“Well, why come back here?” 

“To be with her people. It’s only natural for her to want to 
be with her mother and have it here. After all, it’s her home. Most 
girls would want to be with their mothers at a time like that, and 
have it at their real home.” 

Erna had become a girl now, to underline my lack of feeling 
and to suggest the distressing lack of closeness between daughter 
and mother that might threaten us. I left this thought and saw a 
heavy-set featureless man cooking beans in a cold and empty kit- 
chen and almost laughed at this stereotyped image that seemed to 
be all I could summon for Erna’s husband. 
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“Tl think we should pay them a little call. She would want to 
see you, how you've grown up, and that you’re getting married and 
going away. The Binters used to make so much of you when I let 
Erna take you there sometimes on her afternoon off.” 

What an afternoon off that must have been—going home with 
her employer’s child, all the time wanting to see Carl, her sweet- 
heart. 

“T remember. But it’s so long ago. Do you think they really 
want to see us? Or is this a sort of lady-of-the-manor business?” 

My mother put down her knife and fork. 

“Really, Anna. Why do you always twist what I say or do? 
You never seem to want to do anything I want you to do. When 
we’re calling, you act nice. You're always nice to older people, but 
I can tell you’re anxious to leave. That little ride the Clarks asked 
us to take with them in their-new car yesterday—we didn’t have to 
be back early at all. I suppose you just can’t wait to be married and 
leave.’ She began to cry and hid her face in her napkin. I pushed 
back my chair and slowly walked the length of the table. At her 
side, I laid my hand on her shoulder. She jerked it off. 

“I’m sorry, Mother. I didn’t mean it that way. Please don’t 
cry. It’s just that I sometimes have the feeling we never say any- 
thing to them, nor they to us, really. And if they’re very old, 
don’t remember us well, it’s an effort. Are we really being kind? . 

“What are you talking about? You always act so superior.” 

“Well, I mean the calls we make, and arranging things for 
people.” 

“Of course they like to see us. It’s a bright spot in their drab 
lives. And I’m going to lose you soon. | like to have you as long 
as I can to do things with. I ask so little.” 

Once more I put my hand on her shoulder. 

“Of course we'll go see Erna and the Binters—and don’t think 
such silly things—we’ve had fun planning everything. You'll see 
me often for visits. And anyway, you wouldn’t want me to be an 
old maid?” 

I tried to inject feeling and meaning into words I’d said more 
and more often lately. Here «as this uncomfortable sensation 
again, of hearing one’s own words, hating their lack of connection 


with one’s self. But in the six months since my return, that very self 
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had become blurred, ambiguous. In this airless, lifeless house, 
identity was drifting away. What I had become, any existence I had 
in my years away—all of it was being slowly erased, somehow 
negated by the past. 

“Not much chance of that,” Mother said and stopped crying. 

When I returned to my chair, Mother picked up her fork and 
knife and began to eat again. I did too, but we kept our eyes on the 
silver at our places or our goblets and finished the meal in silence. 

It was here, at this same table years ago, that I had seen over 
the candles and in front of the mirror, Erna’s face as she stood and 
watched Mother leave her place to join the doctor waiting in the 
hall. I heard their low voices and quiet steps ascend the stair. 
Erna’s eyes stared through the portieres behind me through which 
Mother had just passed. Her pale grey eyes seemed to grow large 
and protrude from her thin face. 

“Something’s going to happen. Tonight. I can feel it.” Her 
hands shook the tray she carried. 

“Shut up, Erna. You’re a liar. You don’t know anything.” I 
sprang from my chair and ran around the table to beat her with my 
fists, but started crying before I reached her. I hated that her eyes 
saw and her voice told. But she was right and I knew it. My father 
died that night. 

One summer afternoon, long before that, my parents and I 
had gone out for a drive as we often did on Sunday afternoon. 
When I was older we always rode in the Cadillac with another 
couple older than my parents. I would sit between the two women 
in the back seat and the two men sat in front, filling the air with the 
heavy richness of Corona-Coronas. It made me swallow with nausea 
and so did the smell of Mrs. Henderson’s skunk muff whose hint of 
animal odor overpowered the violet perfume. But this was an earl- 
ier ride. I was very young and remember sitting alone in the back 
seat of our Buick which had a cut-glass vase held in a bracket near 
the rear window. I used to wish there were flowers in it. My parents’ 
heads and voices formed a partial barrier between me and the 
countryside. They were talking, as they seldom did, although they 
had lived on farms as children, about the crops and the stock we 
passed. They talked easily together and the fields smelled fresh 


with hay and clover, and the sunlight laid such gold on farms, 
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meadows, the road, and on our faces too, that I became aware of a 
certain quality in the landscape and in us because we rode through 
it. While we ground slowly up the hairpin curves of Stage- 
coach Hill, I watched the squares of green and cream, gold and 
brown unfold, and basked in the unique beneficence that sur- 
rounded and suffused us. When we reached the top of the hill, 
Father pulled over and stopped to let the motor cool. We got out 
and he held one arm around me and pointed to a cluster of now min- 
iature houses, barns and sheds on either side of the river that wound 
with a fringe of trees across the valley. 

That village is called Peaceable Kingdom,” he said. 

“Funny name,” Mother added, “like Pleasant Valley or 
Heavenly Rest. Gospel names from the hymns your father used to 
sing, George.” 

We sat there alongside the car on the laprobe, eating sand- 
wiches Mother had brought along. When we'd finished, | picked 
some daisies that grew beside the road, and Mother, with her quick, 
deft hands, helpec me bind them into a bunch with a long piece of 
grass so that I could tuck them in the vase. When we drove home, 
I lay down on the back seat and watched the daisies’ heads bob up 
and down, and listened to my father sing 

“Shall we gather at the riv-er? 

The beaut-i-ful the beaut-i-ful river, 
Gather with the saints at the river 
That flows from the throne of God.” 

Later, we sat at the dining table in the dusk. I was too tired to 
want the ice cream, but fought all appearance of drowsiness to pro- 
long our day together. 

“George, it’s almost a year since the house was finished. It’s 
so big—just Rosie for ironing and cleaning isn’t enough. I think we 
ought to have a maid, too.” 

I looked at my father. I had thought Mother could do every- 


thing. He smiled with kindness and took one of her hands and held 


it in his on the table. 
““Whatever you say, Jane.” 
“Business is going well, isn’t it? And isn’t it what you'd want 


for us, living here?’ She looked down at her hand in his. 


“T don’t suppose it will send us to the poorhouse.” 





“Helen has a girl now. They pay her fourteen a week, and 
she’s heard of a good German girl, completely untrained, but 
young, one I could teach my way.” She started to draw her hand 
away. My father held the fingertips and studied it. 

“Don’t, George. 1 have such homely hands. | think they got 
that way because I had to help do the milking when I was a child.” 

She was right, I thought. They weren’t pretty. Veins rose 
in ridges, looping over tendons, and circled alongside reddish 
knuckles. 

“They're beautiful. They’ve done so much.” 

My mother’s eyes changed, became gentle, and then she 
turned her head a little to one side and made a smile for my father. 

“They would be, to you. But I know—Well, since the maid’s 
room and bath are there on the third floor—I could even paper it 
myself. I always used to help Papa do it, on the farm. . .” 

As she talked, I felt joining us, a new presence, this girl, this 
maid. She entered our lives as surely that night as if she had stood 
beside us. I know that there was a change that had come with the 
smile on my mother’s side-tipped face. We were no longer alone 
together. It would never be that simple again. Just as the move into 


our large house had added to the minute grain of my life its layer 
of nacre, so this other person who so filled my mind, added to the 


circumference and I grew larger, yet more firmly fixed, more en- 
closed by things and people and further parted from something—I 
don’t know—somehow important to me, something I needed. 

When the kitchen door swung open, I realized Mother had 
pressed the buzzer and dinner was over. Her crumpled napkin fell 
on the rug as she silently rose and left the room. 

A half hour later, she came into the library with her hat on 
and said she was ready to leave. We drove in silence across town 
to the two-family house where the Binters lived. It was nearly at the 
top of the highest hill in the city. I used to think Mr. Binter bought 
it because it gave him a view of the Hudson to remind him of the 
Rhine. Erna had told me about Die Lorelei and the Watch on the 
Rhine. I would place him, like a doll house figure on his back porch 
looking out over his back yard garden, over roof tops, to the distant 
river. Later on I came to know that they lived in industrial Dres- 
den. “But so poor we were, yet still we went to the concert,” Mrs. 
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Binter would say, glancing fondly at Walter, Erna’s brother who 
played the violin. Mr. Binter had lost two fingers when he’d gone 
back to Germany for his family and was forced to stay and fight 
for the Kaiser. I always looked to see the mutilated hand when he 
lifted his coffee cup up and under his large curved mustache. 
Eventually he returned with his family to America, rented and 
later bought this high flat near the machine tool factory where he’d 
worked ever since. Walter worked there too, but he never ad- 
vanced. He was unexpectedly clumsy with those hands that could 
pick and prance up and down the strings. I used to wonder if he 
made his boss as angry as Erna made Mother. Was he dreamy, 
slow, inept, like her? His eyes were pale like hers and would lose 
focus as he played his violin, the way hers looked when she sang 
doing dishes, her red hands lost in the foam, her thin chest shaking 
with the powerful soprano voice that soared so miraculously from 
such a frail cage. 

Her voice was ringing in my mind now as I parked the car. 
“Shall we go around to the basement entrance at the back?” I asked 
Mother. That was where Erna and I used to enter into a large kit- 
chen sitting room, always somewhat steamy with the pot of coffee 


and large kettle of soup forever simmering. Their scents mingled 
with the smoke from Mr. Binter’s curious lidded pipe and Walter’s 


cigarette. A lamp hung over the table where German newspapers 
were spread open by Mr. Binter’s place and where Mrs. Binter’s 
mending basket cradled mounds of socks. She would take up one 
and work over it for hours to enlarge and re-enforce its mosaic of 
mends. 

“Of course we won’t go around to the back. We'll go up to 
their front door. Foreigners don’t use their parlors. They just 
huddle in the kitchen. But they ought to receive callers upstairs.” 

The porch was dark and the windows were black rectangles, 
but I found the bell and rang. 

“Ring again. I know they’re there. I saw lights below at the 
back.” , 


I heard footsteps coming up the back stairs and Mrs. Binter 
opened the door. Her face immediately turned dazed with bewil- 
derment. 
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“Mrs. Davis, is it? and Anna? ... excuse... forgive... you 
are waiting. Come in.” 

With continuous spurts of apology she brought us into a cool 
and airless parlor, turning on the only light, a bright bulb directly 
overhead. 

“TI go now for the family, to call them.” She was breathless 
and her dark eyebrows contracted with anxiety. 

My horsehair-covered chair faced the mantel of a boarded up 
fireplace. Over it, a deep carved frame and glassed over, was a 
wreath made entirely from different kinds of seed, wheat, and pods 
half burst open, revealing seeds imprisoned within. At one end of 
the mantel there was a bouquet of wax flowers covered by a glass 
bell. The colors were bleached and the petals thickened, but I had 
the feeling they were real flowers underneath. Behind Mother’s 
chair was a picture of a younger Mr. Binter with mustache and 
sideburns, looking much like the Kaiser himself. Curtains, rigid 
with starch, guarded the windows, very white against the black 
horsehair settee, and one other chair, like ours, was placed precise- 
ly on linoleum printed to look like a rug, which gleamed coldly as 
though it would remain forever new. I remembered that the linol- 


eum downstairs had a pattern of roses nearly scrubbed off. 


Mr. Binter entered with solemnity. He was old now and his 
hands trembled as though with apprehension, but he bowed to first 
one, then the other of us. His accent was so thick that his greeting 
was scarcely comprehensible. Walter followed, his smile erratic 
with nerves. His face soon reddened when Mrs. Binter said, “Here’s 
Walter, Mrs. Davis. A big man now and married, ja—two years 
now—His Gilda is visiting her mama.” 

“Hello, Mr. Binter, and Walter.” Mother made her voice 
louder than usual. “It’s been a long time. You wouldn’t recognize 
Anna. She’s my young lady now. You remember her as a little 
girl.” 

“Oh I know her. I can see. She is her father still.” Mrs. Bin- 
ter nodded up and down. I continued my smile to acknowledge this 
tribute, then asked, “Where is Erna, Mrs. Binter? How is she?” 

“She is here now. She is coming up—soon, any minute now. 
She is shy. I told her you gotta come see Mrs. Davis who calls and 
Anna. She’s home. She’s shy about the baby.” 
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“T don’t see why she should be,” Mother said. “She ought to 
be glad. You'd like a grandchild, and her husband will be pleased. 
Is he a nice man?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Davis. He’s older, but he has a good job. Jani- 
tor in apartment in New York City. But Erna doesn’t like the city. 
She doesn’t go outside. She doesn’t make friends . . .” 

Mrs. Binter stopped talking. Erna had come into the room. I 
saw a face reflected in the seed picture’s glass, and turned in my 
chair to see her. For a moment I thought there was a mistake. This 
woman was bulky and immobile in a white wrap-around uniform 
of the sort cooks wear. The features were puffed enlargements of 
Erna’s, the skin almost translucent and drawn smooth. 

“Erna!” I started to rise to come and clasp her hand, but she 
stepped back, glanced at my mother, then walked slowly to stand 
behind Walter. Mr. Binter rose and led her to his chair. 

“You must sit.” 

“Well, Erna, so you finally married and you’re going to have 
a family.” Mother was cheerful. “What do you think of my big 
girl? She’s not little Anna that you used to take care of any more, 
is she? She’s going to be married. I’m going to lose her.” She 


laughed. “We have to expect that, don’t we, Mrs. Binter?” 
She continued talking of what we had been doing the past few 


years. I recognized it to be what she called visiting. “Some people 
don’t know how to visit. They sit like sticks. You have to do all 
the talking.” I saw Walter and Mr. Binter relax slightly as they 
found their roles easier now to cope with. Mrs. Binter occasionally 
repeated the last phrase of a remark of Mother’s, like a timid echo. 

But Erna’s eyes grew distant and I thought I saw suffering or 
fear in her altered face. I felt a great need to read the blurred fea- 
tures I knew so well. Her face had been a book or mirror for me 
for much of my childhood. I remembered looking down from my 
bed in the sleeping porch one summer’s morning to place the noises 
that had wakened me. Erna, tears running down her face, was stag- 
gering up the cellar stairs with the clothes basket heaped high with 
wash to be hung on the line. Mother followed, scolding. I started 
crying too. And I remembered how, on nights or Sundays she had 
off and met Carl, her working face transformed. Her thin brown 
hair was usually drawn tightly back in a skimpy bun and her pale 
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face had a drained ascetic look from the shadowed hollows under 
her eyes. From these blue-grey depths rose cheek bones nearly vis- 
ible under her pallid skin. But when her patent pumps with French 
heels clicked down the back stairs, I always ran down the front 
(“Don’t use the back, it’s for the help”) and hurried to see her 
before she left. Her hair was fluffed and crimped by the curling 
iron and pushed forward around her face. Her eyes had become 
bright under oddly dark brows. There was an island of pink on 
each cheek—no lipstick, because no respectable woman wore it 
then, but a heavenly scent, replacing her usual Fels Naptha, of 
Mavis talc and sweet pea perfume. On one of her days off, I left the 
playroom and went into her room and found an eyebrow pencil on 
her dresser. I made long dark thick brows, rather like hers, but 
when I tried to rub them off for dinner, they simply smudged. I 
scrubbed at them with Dutch Cleanser from Erna’s bathroom, and 
finally, fiery grey-red and sore, I gave up. 

What seemed to make Mother most angry when she cold- 
creamed my face, was that I had touched any of Erna’s things. I 
told Erna the next day and she laughed her shrill laugh and I think 
she told Carl about it over the phone when he called her that night. 
Mother hated her talking with Carl on the phone. “It takes so much 


of her time and she gets so excited gabbling away in that German. 
I can even hear it out in the hall.” Did she talk at all anymore, I 
wondered. She was sitting now like a statue in a museum, unre- 
lated to the voices and faces around her. 


“When do you expect your little one, Erna?” Mother asked 
her as we rose to go. 

“In a month, Mrs. Davis,” Mrs. Binter answered. 

Erna didn’t rise and follow us to the door, but when I looked 
back over Mr. Binter’s shoulder, I saw her face turn my way. Her 
eyes and mine met at last. I smiled with all my love for her, and 
her mouth curved up gently. Then she was out of my sight. Mother 
and I were making our goodbyes. 

Recovered now from her hurt feelings and still high-spirited 
from her efforts, Mother talked with ease during our drive home. 

“Well I’m glad we went. It did them lots of good. They'll 
talk about our visit for days. And you enjoyed seeing Erna. Mrs. 
Binter’s a nice woman. I’d say she learned English better than any 
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of the rest of them... My, but Mr. Binter’s failed. But Walter—he 
never did make anything of himself.” Her voice slowed down. “I 
can't get over Erna. How old she looked, and the size of her. It’s 
not right. It’s swelling, fluid in the tissue. Perhaps albumin like I 
had...” As her voice became clinical she changed back into the 
nurse she had been before she married. “I don’t like her color. 
Waxy.” 

She seemed tired when we came into the hall and asked me to 
lock the doors and turn out the lights, since she wanted to go with 
the evening paper directly to bed. When she paused at the newel 
post for me to kiss her goodnight, I noticed how deep the lines on 


her face had become. Two vertical frownmarks ran up into the 


crosswise furrows on her forehead, but above them sprang up her 
incredibly youthful hair, a deep silver color with hints of lavender 
from a rinse, but so glossy and resilient that no hat could mat it 
down. I always looked from her long thin mouth, a little smeared 
on the edges from efforts to widen it with lipstick, up to her hair, to 
see its manifestation of her physical strength. It didn’t belie but 
softened the message of those narrow lips and the lines on each side 
of her mouth which showed, for any one to see, that her will would 
be done. 

“Goodnight, sleep well.” 

“Good night. I won’t have to worry about your locking up?” 

“No, no. [ll start now.” 

In the living room, where I switched off the lamp beside the 
piano, I remembered Erna standing there, hands clasped in front of 
her apron as her voice nervously careened through arpeggios and 
scales. The singing teacher whom Mother had hired explained, re- 
peated, and played with an increasingly precise and metallic 
touch as though desperate for clarity, while struggling to channel 
and correct her flamboyant voice. A few months later the lessons 
stopped. Mother told Father, “She’s just too dense and won't try. 
It’s wicked to have such a strong true soprano voice and not do 
something with it. All she wants to do is sing at Germania Hall. 
Here I was willing to give her the lessons. Because I can’t sing a 
note, I feel it, and I’m sensitive. | wanted to help make something 
of her.” It wasn’t long before Erna began singing again in the kit- 
chen, in her old way, shamefully prolonging the dishwashing 
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while I wiped and rewiped the same glass, hearing her voice jet 
forth like flame... “Ich liebe dich... Dein ist mein Herz al- 
lein...”’ or a new one “Kiss me, kiss me, again.” I could feel her 
singing it to Carl. 

It was I who inherited the lessons. One afternoon a week a 
spinster near school took me and two other children into her parlor 
where we wavered through “Little French Tunes.” The girl was 


Josie. I liked her. She sang on pitch and she would have been my 


friend, but she was Catholic and I was not allowed to go to her 
house after school. Henry flatted but sang louder than I. He told 
Josie, “Whenever Anna sings, it makes me want to go to sleep.” I 
blushed with shame at my dreary voice and sliding pitch, but stil] 
it was a kind of recognition. One day I invited Henry and Josie and 
two other children to my house the next afternoon for a Halloween 
party. “Wear a costume. There'll be refreshments and games.” 
Warmed by this splendid picture, I went on recklessly, “And when 
it starts to be dark we'll go everywhere ringing doorbells and scar- 
ing people.” How excited they were! At recess Henry, Josie and 
I raced round and round the schoolyard as though alerted by a 
trumpet at this signal of the growing depth in our relationship. 
They had never been to my house. My parties were always planned 
weeks in advance. Mother asked her friends’ children and hired a 
magician or a fortune teller, or marionettes. After dinner that eve- 
ning I tried to tell her about the party, but our still, changeless liv- 
ing room made what I had done seem fantastic. I lay awake a long 
time that night in unresolved mystery. Finally, it came out the next 
day when I couldn’t each lunch and Mother decided to keep me 
home from the afternoon session. 

“T’ve got to go back. I’m not sick. I’m bringing children home 
for a party.” 

The words are forgotten, but it was worse than I had expected. 
My mother was so provoked that I bore her anger on me back to 
school, certain all afternoon that it must be somehow visible. 

We stopped at Josie’s house next to a grocery store for her to 
put on her costume. It was a gipsy skirt, blouse and sash of brilliant 
colors, with a full petticoat that showed when she whirled. She even 
had a tambourine. “My mother used to dance in it,” she told us. 
That explained why the costume was so long. At Henry’s he put on 
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his father’s old band uniform jacket and a Shriner’s fez. Then we 
met the two others who just wore old clothes put on backwards, and 
in a troupe we began the long walk home. Drivers slowed their cars 
to look at us and though I dreaded what might be or fail to be at the 
house when we arrived, I had no time to think of that and soon gave 
it up, because we formed a chain and wove around each tree and 
lamppost and hydrant we came to, stamping and singing, 


“We're off with the raggle taggle gipsies ho!” That one line 


was all we knew, but we chanted it over and over, fiercely shouting 
the “ho.” Then we were sitting in the dining room. It was very 
quiet. There was a cereal bowl at each place containing a lump of 
vanilla and one of strawberry ice cream. The plate on which each 
bowl rested also held half a peanut butter sandwich which Mother 
must have made before going out. They werent our best or second 
best china but the set reserved for the gardener, the laundress, and 
tramps who were fed on a tray on the back porch. We ate silently, 
carefully, eyes on the plates, or the chandelier, or the floor, but not 
on each other. Suddenly the swinging kitchen door was kicked open 
and Erna came in bearing a platter and singing “Happy Hallo- 
ween, little kinder, to you!” 

“What do you think?” she went on, placing the platter in the 
middle of the table. “I made it myself—See! poompkin head, vit- 
ches hat—all for the party.” 

The cake was slanting, the icing ragged, but on top, cut from 
orange peel, were jack-o’-lanterns with clove features and strange 
mounds of cinnamon bark for the witches’ hats. We ate the cake 
greedily, laughed, and called each other poompkin and vitch. Then 
Josie danced for Erna while Henry led a band and pranced around 
the living room waving the poker. The rest of us did stunts, postur- 
ing and collapsing on the rug. When we asked her, Erna rolled her 
eyes and strolled across the room in stiff exaggeration as Gloria 
Svanson the wamp. 

“T bet you’re going to grow up and be a real vamp, Erna.” 

“No she isn’t, she’s going to marry Carl.” 

Her face grew red and, shaking with laughter, she hid her 
head in a velour couch pillow. 

As I reached for the wall switch I saw the pillows plump and 
perfect now in their places, and after the click, in sudden darkness 





I saw them still, their dusty sheen undinted, their yielding softness 
waiting. 

The day after our call on the Binters I climbed the third floor 
stairs, but instead of entering the makeshift studio I had converted 
from the old playroom, I went along the hall and into Erna’s room. 
It seemed airless here, rather cool and dry so that the barely per- 
ceptible scent suggested dried rose petals or lavender, and one ex- 
pected anything one touched would be a trifle stiff, brittle, perhaps, 
like the cracked wallpaper of faded field flowers. Winter or sum- 
mer, curtains were stored here, draperies, bedspreads and slip 
covers. Our present maid slept out. Not a memento survived of 
any of the women who had occupied this room. It brought to my 
mind, rather, pictures of my mother as I never knew her, but imag- 
ined her. Here stood the white iron bed that my parents had 
bought when they were first married, and in which I was born with 
such pain and peril that there could never be another. Erna lay 
here for a week once, ill with her stomach, and Mother carried 
trays, brushed her hair, and rubbed her back with alcohol, with 
strong, rhythmic, tireless hands. It was during this week that she 
let me help in the kitchen and told me about the Polish families she 
as a nurse visited during her term on district—how she massaged 
the children’s limbs and kept reheating hot packs to fight the crip- 
pling of polio, and in between cleaned their houses and cooked the 
families a decent meal. She had wanted to go to New York to do 
settlement work, but her father, who still lived on the farm she had 
left, became ill. “It was cancer. I knew, but I couldn’t tell him. He 
said, ‘Janey, you take care of me. You can make me well.’ So I did 
go home, for nearly a year. He grew terribly thin, and suffered, 
but even at the end his hair was thick and white and shiny.” She 
had shown me a snapshot of him, sitting in a ladder-back chair 
gripping the arms, gaunt and staring-eyed, with the hand of some- 
one outside the picture enfolding his. It wasn’t until today, here, 
that I realized it was hers. 


Beyond the iron bed stood a mahogany dresser, crazed with a 
network of cracks. “It’s one of the few things I have of Mama’s,” 
she told me once. “I was so young when she died. But I remember 
seeing it in their bedroom with her things on it. Mama was delicate 
and pretty. I was only eight. She’d been sick since Betty was born, 
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and was delirious. I came to the door to see her, and she lifted up 
her head and pointed her finger at me. ‘Who is that?’ she said. 
‘Who is that girl? Take her away.’ I never saw her again.” 

I walked over to one of the dormer windows, drew its dotted 
swiss curtain aside and looked far down to the lawn and garden. No 
scent of earth or blossoms came through the locked window to give 
any reality to the green and pastel pattern below. At the foot of the 
large locust I could see almost the complete circle of the tree seat 
built around it. Georgian. Mother had drawn a picture for Otis to 
follow, so that it would be in keeping with the house. 

“Anna! Anna!” I heard Mother calling up the stairwell. “I’m 
ready to go now. Can you leave your painting?” 

I shut the door quietly and hurried down the stairs. 

A restlessness that was always part of her, made frequent 
drives or excursions necessary to Mother. The country eggs and 
honey we were going to buy were an excuse to change scenes. It 
was this restlessness that took us to California after my father died, 
and to Mexico and Hawaii. She really didn’t enjoy unfamiliar 
places, food, or people, but she enjoyed planning the change and 
leaving. One summer we had circled back home to spend a few 
months rearranging our lives before setting out again. Mother 
wanted to find new tenants for the house, repack trunks and buy 
my clothes for college. Erna had been glad to come back to us. But 
although the house showed thorough welcome preparations, there 
was something lackluster about her. 

“Well, Erna, you haven’t changed much. How did you like 
working for Mrs. Hamilton?” Mother asked at dinner. 

“It wasn’t like here.” 

“She has a large staff. Cook, chauffeur, two maids, and nurse, 
is it? She told me she was looking for a downstairs maid when she 
called about you.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Davis. I told her I didn’t know about being a sec- 
ond maid. I said I was here more one of the family.” 

“You what?” Mother’s face grew red. 

“And you are, Erna,” I told her. “But you never made rolls 
before.” 

“Her cook taught me.” 

Seeing her in a large, strange kitchen with others, uniformed 
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and faceless, I recognized then the change in her. She had become 
a servant. Something had at last worn away her crags of light and 
shadow into the contours of anonymity. But this fading and quiet- 
ing had begun, I saw now, even before our going away. At some 
time I had never noticed, she had stopped singing. The excited 
phone calls were over, and the curling iron, and the French heels. 
She would spend hours with my grandmother who came as an in- 
valid to live with us after Father died. Mother didn’t seem to mind. 
She found it hard to get along with Grandma. “She and Erna chat- 
ter away like a couple of old ladies together.”” Erna must have left 
soon after Grandma died. I tried to remember her helping us pack 
for California, but any memory of her then, lay buried. I watched 
now for our turn-off in the blocks of stores we passed. It was odd 
not to remember that goodbye when usually they were so vivid. 
Even my two weeks at camp, or her week’s vacation brought a hec- 
tic rushing that reverberated in her final shrill calls filling the air 
between us. She would wave wildly and I would see, but no longer 
hear, as I waved back, her short laughs that teetered on the preci- 
pice of tears. 

I pushed aside the past as we drove now, through the seedy 
outskirts of town, past the power plant, Brickyard Hill, out toward 
the country. The first farms were ramshackle with car wrecks in 
their wagon yards. Others receded behind filling stations or were 
disguised by a row of motel cabins. These gave way at last to roll- 
ing fields, occasional woods, and low verdant pastureland. We 
drew near to a farm so beautifully kept up, with fields ridged in 
perfect symmetry beyond, that it was like a painting. The house, I 
saw, was Greek revival, with a small portico in front supported by 
four square-edged pillars, two stories high. Its siding was chalk 
white, and a cascade of honeysuckle obscured the back wing. Lilacs 
bloomed on each side of the front walk and at the back I saw a 
flash of yellow, pink and red in a flower garden. Beyond that, 
purplish-brown earth was neatly stripped with row after row of 
pale green shoots. 

“Whose place is that, I wonder. Do you know, Mother?” 

“You'd never guess. It belongs to Carl. Erna’s old beau. Re- 
member?” 

“To Carl? He’s done well.” 
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“Yes. I suppose he married a rich widow.” 

Already the farm was out of sight. 

“Slow down. Here’s the stand.” 

“Whatever happened that he and Erna didn’t get married?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

Her unnatural vagueness disturbed me. 

“No. You wait in the car—I’m going to look over the eggs, 
myself, and he might have some early lettuce.” 

While she talked with the old man in the stand, my mind kept 
searching for some long-forgotten conversation. Then I remem- 
bered. It was her friend Helen and Mother in the sun parlor, per- 
fectly audible over my scales in the living room. 

“And you’ve just got her trained! I’d be simply sick.” 

“Tt might blow over. She’s young. I don’t think he has a cent 
in this world.” 

“You had to teach her everything . . .” 

When she was settled again in the car, I asked Mother, “When 
Erna was going with Carl, what was his job? I never knew.” 

“Well, he was just a hired man. He milked cows and helped 
out at Smith’s dairy. But you know how some of those Germans 
are. Hard working. He saved and bought a miserable little 
place...” 

Her voice trailed off and she readjusted the paper bags at her 
feet. 

“Do you think he asked her to marry him?” 

“Well yes, he did.” Mother suddenly frowned. “But I don’t 
see why all this sudden interest in Erna. When you were in college 
and came to my apartment week ends, you went over a month once 
without asking one single question about any news I’d heard from 
our friends or relatives. You didn’t seem to want anything to do 
with them.” 

“Well, I just wondered if he’d ever asked her—” 

“He did. I didn’t encourage it. In fact I was lukewarm about 
him. Life on a farm is pure drudgery. I ought to know. You 


haven’t any idea and I hope you never will. After my mother died, 
old Aunt Kate came, but she was feeble and by the time I was ten 
I was washing and cooking and ironing. I even had to milk cows. 


It was worse when Papa married again. She was a city woman and 
Oo d 
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bled away every cent he had with her new carpets, and a matched 
pair and carriage, and clothes. She was so proud. But for us chil- 
dren, why, we worked all summer pulling mustard weed out of the 
fields—Papa gave us three cents a day—and in the fall she took 
what we'd saved and said it all had to go for shoes for school. It’s 
hard work on a farm. I don’t think Erna could have stood it. She 
didn’t have the strength. They’re city people and don’t know the 
first thing about the country. I told her, “You don’t want to marry 
a farmer and struggle and slave on a farm and be a hick.’ You 
know how she loved movies and those high-heeled shoes and the 
dances at Germania Hall.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Well, you remember how stubborn she was sometimes, like 
a mule. And so dense—I had a little talk with Mrs. Binter. It was 
all right with me, I told her, but Erna was young and could do 
much better for herself.” 

‘(s+ 2 « « # «€ 


I realized there was a bell ringing and now that sleep ebbed, 
I heard our knocker being pounded on the front door directly un- 
der my bedroom windows. It was very early morning, still some- 
what grey. I threw back the bedclothes in excitement. A special 
delivery from John. Or perhaps a telegram. He might be coming. 
I ran to the window and pushed up the stubborn screen and leaned 
out calling, “I’m coming. Don’t ring any more. You'll wake my 
mother. Just a minute.” 

I fastened my robe as I ran down the stairs. Through the glass 
hall door I could see into the vestibule and through the panes on 
one side of the outer door, the sleeve of a man’s coat. I unlocked 
and pulled open the heavy door. 

The man’s face was almost familiar, but his red-rimmed eyes 
had a wild look. His hands were clenched together in front of him 
and he rocked slightly, shifting his feet. 

“What is it?... Who... is it Walter?” As I spoke his name 
I knew it was he. 

“‘What is it? Were you in a wreck? an accident?” 

He shook his head and struggled to sound out words. 

“Erna ... She died.” 


I gripped the door frame as his face swam in a haze. 
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“Just now. In the hospital.”” He jerked his head and swal- 
lowed. “I can’t tell my mother. You get Mrs. Davis. Please. She 
would tell her for me.”” He choked, “Please, Miss Anna.” 

“Walter, what happened?” 


He raised up his clasped hands as if to help him speak. 


“She had convulsions. The doctor operated. Caesarian. The 
baby lives. But she ... she died.” He dropped his hands and 
sagged, seized with sobbing. 

“Come in, Walter. Sit down.” 

As he followed me into the hall, he seemed to grow steadier. 

“My mother doesn’t know. I took Erna to the hospital last 
night. I told Mama I let her know when it is time to come. Time 
the baby comes. . .” 

I took his arm and drew him to the chair by the lowboy. His 
head fell down on his hands and ground back and forth as he 
spoke. 

“T can’t tell her. I can’t tell her.” He looked up. “Please, Miss 
Anna. Your mother. She will do it?” 

“Stay here. I'll get her right away.” 

When I came into her darkened bedroom, Mother was sleep- 
ing so soundly that she didn’t hear me. I would have to be careful, 
since she had angina, and stress seemed to bring on attacks rather 
than exertion. She could climb any number of stairs. I put my 
hand on her shoulder. She roused and blinked her eyes. I pushed 
on her shoulder gently so that she wouldn’t go back to sleep. 

“Mother.” 

**Anna, what is it? What’s the matter?” 

“T hate to wake you up, Mother, but I have to. You remem- 
ber Walter Binter? He’s downstairs.” 

“Walter, at this hour? What time is it? What does he want?” 

“Mother, Walter wants to see you. You see... don’t get up 
for a minute... you see Erna .. . died.” 

She drew in her breath with a harsh gasping noise. 

“No!” 

“Yes. It must have been eclampsia. Convulsions. he said. 
They did a section, but she died. Mrs. Binter doesn’t know, Walter 
came right here. He wants you to tell her.” 

The vacant look of sleep had left her and the lines sank deeper 
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into Mother’s face. Something I saw there made me afraid for her. 
She was old and stricken. 


“Mother, [ll tell him you’re not well. He doesn’t know you 
have heart trouble. I'll go. Stay here.” 

“No. [ll see him. Get my robe. Erna... That doctor should 
have known, should have done something. I could see the other 
night. I could see she wasn’t well, that color. Walter came right 


here?” 

“Yes, dear. People come to you in trouble, you’re strong and 
sensible. Walter can’t tell his mother. He asked if you would. But 
there’s no need. Ill go.” 

Mother didn’t listen. She sank back on the bed, holding the 
post of the footboard in one hand. 

“Poor woman. How can |?” 

“Mother, please don’t—I’I go instead.” 

“No... He wants me. I'll do it. Tell him I’m getting dressed.” 

A few minutes later she drove off with Walter in his Ford. She 
wouldn’t let me drive her there. She spoke abstractedly, without 
thought to the words. 

“You stay here. Make some coffee. Walter will bring me 
back.” 

I returned to the bedroom to dress. It was no use. As Aunt 
Betty said, “You can’t do anything for Jane. She has to do it all 
herself.” When I finished dressing, I started to make the bed. When 
I was a child, this was the front guest room, and I slept in a smaller 
room down the hall. I came into this room the morning after my 
father died, to find her. She was lying awake. The '!.,no I had 
heard the doctor insist on giving her that night had 
stood close to the edge of the bed and finally dared slide i1: a! 
side her. 

“Mother, I know.” 

“I’ve lost your father,” She started to sob. “He’s gone. I’m 
all alone.” 

“You have me.” 

“You little child, you.” She turned to me and her face was 
close and, like her voice, not quite familiar. “To think of you try- 
ing to comfort me.” Her words were frost biting into and killing 
the bud of my compassion. Grief was hers, inviolate. I withdrew 
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from under the bedclothes as separated from her as the ice-coated 
branch from the air. 

The next day my aunt showed me what clothes I was to put on 
for the funeral. Then she told me Mother wanted to see me. She 
was in her own room sitting at her dressing table, but turned to 
face me when | came up to her side. The hairdresser’s net was off 
and the careful dip, lift, dip of each wave made perfect circles 
around her head. Her eyes were red and swollen, but she wasn’t 
crying any more. They looked at me with reproach, while her 
voice was quieter than usual and the words were drawn out slowly. 

“Anna, don’t you want to say goodbye to Father?” 


I didn’t understand, and hesitated, uncertain. 


“People will start coming for the service in a little over an 
hour—” She groped for her handkerchief among the set of silver 
things on her dressing table. “I’ve just been there—” she started to 
sob, “for the last time. I said goodbye. I should think you'd want 
to, too.” 

Quickly, lest she cry uncontrolled tears, I told her, my 
mother, and yet a stranger making speeches for a play. “Yes. UII 
go now. I left the room and didn’t look back. 

The living room was suffocatingly sweet with the smell of 
flowers and florists’ fern. I seemed to float in the hollow of a rising 
wave that never broke, of layer after layer of blossoms held fast 
in stiff shapes, from the rug to the ceiling. A cross of lilies and vio- 


lets, sheaves of roses, carnations, wreaths of hard green-black 


leaves and camellias, baskets. mounds, circles. sprays. I couldn't 


see where the walls joined the floor. There was only a chann«l of 
emptiness that formed a pathway to the casket. Beneath its dark 
side there rested a large pink heart of massed sweet peas and roses. 
The lid was laid back and cradled on its rippled satin surface, a 
pillow of orchids. I remembered, then, our dog Rip, killed by a 
car, lying in an apple box. Father had covered his stiff body with 
the chewed and hairy blanket that Rip had slept on... 

“What are your favorite flowers, Father?” 

“T don’t know. Daisies, I guess.” 

He and Otis waited for me to pick some asters before they 
lowered the box into the neat square Otis had dug at one end of the 
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lawn. They were the only thing like daisies in the perennial 
border... 

Then I had sent my eyes at last down from the orchid pillow 
to the figure below. The features were vaguely familiar, like those 
in the newspaper photograph. I recognized the dark blue suit with 
the fine white line and saw the small topaz stickpin I had often 
noticed in Father’s upper left-hand drawer. One hand was carefully 
placed just to one side of the coat center and showed his Masonic 
ring, the gold smoothed down by years of wearing. I would 
have to come closer and bend over a little. Mother had meant for 
-me to kiss him. That was what saying goodbye to Father always 
was. I told the figure, the flowers, and my Father wherever he was, 
“T will do this for her, but it has no meaning. The person acting 
this ceremony will do it.” It was lunatic to pretend this was my 
father. The features were a strange grey-pink with a faintly pow- 
dery surface. I knew beforehand the lips would be cold. I shut my 
eyes and formed the brief shocking kiss. 

When I finally opened my eyes I saw the tangle of bedspread 
in my arms. It took me a moment to find the top edge, then I fin- 
ished making the bed and hurried downstairs to the kitchen. I 


switched on the light and made coffee. It was ready when Mother 


came in the rear door. Her skin was almost grey and slack on her 
face, so that she looked old and utterly spent. 

“T don’t want anything—well, maybe I need some coffee. I'll 
be all right.”” She sank down on a chair at the maid’s table. 

“Mother, do you need your nitroglycerine? You don’t look 
well.” 

“T took it before I left. Pll be all right. Poor soul. She took it 
terribly hard. I’m going up now. I think I'll go back to bed. An- 
swer the phone if it rings. I just want to be alone and quiet.” 

“Let me go up with you and help...” 

“No, no. I’m no old lady.” 

I washed up the cups, and as Erna so often did, opened the 
kitchen door, and stood looking out. I thought of my mother so 
eager to encircle those she loved, to draw them to her, encompass 
and claim them. The kitchen seemed airless and there was no sound 
but the faint buzzing of the electric clock over the range. When I 
stepped out on the porch the scent of earth came forward, and an 
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aromatic pungence from the pines by the cellar door. I had the odd 
sensation of stepping out and walking away from a framed immo- 
bility. A breeze stirred the locust’s branches as I walked down the 
flagstone path and it brought the scent of its creamy blossoms. I 
heard the erratic songs of birds and sensed, by the jerking of 
branches, the scramble and leap of squirrels. 

When I had come out of the living room the day of my 
father’s funeral, Uncle Charles had stood smoking in the hall 
where men in black suits unfolded small plush-seated chairs and 
placed them in rows. 

“Come on, Anna. We'll go down to the garden.” 

We walked along the path until we came to the locust tree. He 
sat down on the white seat that circled it, drew a cigarette from the 
package in his pocket and lit it from the one he had not yet finished. 
I sat down beside him, waiting for him to speak. His heel pushed 
the short burning stub into the sod and ground it back and forth. 

“You were in the living room.” 

“———, 

“Terrible thing for a child. But I doubt you’ve ever been one. 
I suppose they made you. Told you to go...I never see dead 


people.” 


I blushed at my cowardice. He was free in a way I never could 
be, now. Always there would be, because I had allowed it, the 
dreadful vulgar image between me and my father. 

We sat so long I became aware of the sun, then the locust 
blossoms that were starting to trail and drift down the brittle 
boughs. I realized he had turned his head and was looking at me. 

ey : . . 99 

You will be a beautiful woman one day. 


“No.” I drew in a breath for the swelling, squeezing beat of 
heart in my chest. Such things were never said. It was wrong to 
expect or hope to be beautiful. 

“No? My dear, didn’t you ever look in a mirror?” His voice 
was scornful, but his eyes were curious, sad, and yet the gaze was 
frank and unguarded. 

I couldn’t answer. What did he mean? Was he talking to a 
person within me I barely knew or acknowledged? Was he aware 
of an Anna so submerged and concealed that her coming forth and 
existing seemed remote, impossible? But his image wasn’t mine. 
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Not perfected features in a mirror. I had dreamed of someone 
beautiful with love and loving. 

I couldn’t remember how our conversation ended that day. 
Now, sitting here again, I saw the slats of the tree seat were gently, 
almost imperceptibly pulled apart at each jointed angle. Beneath 
the convoluted trunk, deeply serrated with years of growth, there 
was power flowing, still, concealed in hidden depths, pushing, fore- 
ing. I had thought there could be no more upward outward thrust 
in this old tree, only the slow ascent of sap to maintain existence 
and renew each summer’s green. But the solid planks where we had 
sat were frail after all. Already the clasping nails were revealed 
and beginning to rust. The perfect symmetry of the seat had hid- 
den their helter-skelter shafts, which looked now as though they 
had been aimlessly driven. I remembered the day Otis built the 
tree seat, following Mother’s drawing, fitting the lumber with preci- 
sion and finality. The fresh-sawn two by fours had looked strange- 
ly naked against the ancient bark so deeply grooved with rough and 
veering pathways. The ring of his hammer on the nails had been 
insistent and irrevocable. Now a slat had pushed through and lay 
one end on the ground. 

I looked up toward my mother’s suite and over it, to the dor- 
mer windows of the maid’s room. I saw my smudged child’s face 
in Erna’s mirror and then hers, a blur in the glass over the wreath 
of dried blossoms, seeds, and wheat. 


JAPAN TO AN OUTSIDER 
By Ruth Soter 


Everything turns in; tree branches, 
Human and table feet, stone walls, 
Doorpaths, old women’s shoulders, 
Lantern tops, bundles, the shape 
Of words in the mouth, shop edges, 
Bamboo poles against a house 


And people. 





THE SEA’S LAST GIFT 
By Milton Kessler 


i, 

Wonderful weather! 

The pain of yes 

and something beginning: 

Two forms whimper at a pond’s-edge; 
a wild-rose brims with yearning, spills; 
seed and tendril swell; 

the winds caress an embryo’s dilation; 
and cool in the green musk of dawn 
she turns, woeful as an injured dancer, 
a lily in her first fondling, 

to a naked boy 

tremulous with knowing. 


O wonderful wonderful! 

Yet too wonderful. . . 

A bloodstain desecrates an egg. 

Her breast removed, the cell panics; 

her mind dies, the soul’s aftermath. 

And the other one (thorns are my eyes), 
must he ever be a cart for stones? 

O brother of Job, 

has time a father, 

are all fallings graveward? 


Softly, It is not your universe. 
Your family wants; the beach is ready. 
Go to the water. Reason. Rest. 





a 

Your family wants, your family, your. 

A sickly pedant I have walked these walls, 

a moth alone in a dream’s projection. 

My skull’s three ages breathe apart, 

each for its wound, its shape of sky, its lover. 
It weeps. Which child am I? Perhaps? Try? 
Inflate a balloon. Cradle your face against it. 
The warm, rubbery smell, the female softness. . . 
A heaviness rises, trembles my sill. . . 

O mother of union, I fall! I fall! 


3. 

When I came out 

into blessings of salt air 

it was a painter’s morning. 
The beach had a bowl’s truth. 
Here my child created valleys, 
my wife combed herself a girl; 
and, (the sea’s last gift) 


Macy shirt wind-swelled to a hump, 


chewing the frizzled stump 

of his Phillies, 

my vacationing father, 

in lisle socks 

and night-shift pallor, 

fighting sand, the gull 

of his World-Telegram, 

the rash of Indian summer, 

was irritable, alien, 

off-season in a rented beach-chair. 





THE MARRIED ONES 


By Harvey Shapiro 


How many times 

Can you go back to the same spot 
With love? I never hope to know. 
We work patiently at our quarrels, 
Starting them now like love— 
Deliberately but with elaborate 
Ease. When they catch 

We marvel at the blaze, 

Crowding in close. 
“Inexhaustible” we shout at one another, 
Happy for the moment. 

I never hope to know 

How many times. 


CAPTAIN 


“Old solitary Whiff-Beard” 

As a better poet has sung you, 

I pass you twice a day 

Corner of Fulton and Cranberry— 
Palms up, pushing the spirit— 
On my way toward work or wife, 
To the subway or returning. 

And you were after? 

“A passage to India” 

Mottoes the bronze plaque 

On the brick of the Spanish eatery 
Where your leaves were first collected. 
Though I remember 





“Come lovely and soothing death” 
Where I wound it into my skull— 
A depressed kid of twelve— 

As tight as the mockingbird’s shuttle, 
I never take up your book. 

Serenely arriving, arriving, 

You coast to each young poet. 

Your day, Delicate Death, 

And Century! 


TO BREAK A MARBLE BLOCK 


By X. J. Kennedy 


Croon to the stone that draws 

Your dense hand onward. Supplicate 
Galatea that of her own choice 

She let stone swaddles fall 

From her lines with bumbling clatter, 
Into your arms glide forth, 

Only a faint cloth of stone dust 
Across concessive loins. 


But let you once run hand 

Across pores breathing in her cheek 
And smile, and say, I made me this— 
Then shall you rut in stone. 

Shall stone give birth to stone 

And stone swing cradled in stone arms, 
To cold bald stone stone croon 

And stone to ravenous stone give suck. 
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ARTISAN 


By David Cornel DeJong 


Childhood home stood abreast 
a sometimes violent 

always pontifical sea 

and I saw gulls as if 

dipped from snow and foam 
flare past the windows 

where I lay in a purple 
painted bed and tried to hear 
drowned men answer 

their where-wind cries. 


In deeper autumn when 
the red bricks browned 
darker and the sun became 
an indifferent journeyman 
there were always new 
prayers to wield, wilder 
hymns to sing, issues 

to confront for the long 
and sad anticipation 

of calamitous winter. 


By January even familiar 

dogs barked as with 

a confusion of remembrance 

and suspicions, and when 

the fustiest winds kept 

no doors ajar even in 

sadness or error, the salt 

stained windows imposed 

cold privacy on us who 

who were not conceivable widows. 





Through all the beleagured 
nights unwittingly I whittled 
a talisman for patience 

and endless resignation, 

to wear between grimaces 

or beneath wayward smiles, 
but discontentment shaped 

a mask varnished with finesse 
much admired by artists from 
warmer corners of the land. 


THE DEPARTURE 


to K. P. 


By Tod Perry 


Now you are gone and much of you is left. 
In this weather, breath and tree still hang 
In air, the high crookt branches lean 
Headlong into space and ride the cloud. 


The storm came on, the heavy metal weather 

And gray rain ran like shadows thick in the trees; 
Unbuckled as a leaf, whirling in a fear, 

Your image severed in multiple pools; 

Now only ripples tell us where we are. 





CLAUDE 


By James Guetti 


“Miami 30 mi.” The signpost leaned in the heavy air at the 
edge of the sumac swamp. The wet life of the morning was evap- 
orating in the sun; frogs and nocturnal insects which had sounded 
in and about the shallow waters of the swamp through early day 
were now silent in the heat, and only the locusts clicked, in shrill 
and constant irritation. The road—an irregular width of rock and 
dust—led away to the south. 


Out in the swamp, amidst the gray bushes, a darker shading 
appeared for a moment, and vanished. Once more it became vis- 
ible, and the sound of rapid and heavy splashing filtered over the 


distance. The outlines of the animal grew; the sound became a 
mixture of splashing, snapping twigs, and whistling breath. The 
mule burst out of the sumac, its brown coat mottled and streaked, 
and stood quivering in the road. Its head swung from side to side, 
and with eyes rolling and long ears cocked, it broke into a plod- 
ding, mechanical trot. Bunches of muscle in the animal’s chest and 
shoulders pushed against its thick leather collar. The mule’s move- 
ment was grotesque, large-kneed, a diagonal ambling from one side 
of the road to the other. Its shape soon became indistinct in the 
orange dust and the distance. 

Again the brush swayed and snapped. On a sea of waving 
sumac tips floated a dark-stained felt hat. Beneath the surface, the 
stocky, dungaree-clad figure of an old man sweated, fought, but 
mostly cursed his way into the haze suspended above the road. 
Claude. He stared after the mule, his eyes glittering with anger, 
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filmed with an orange transparency. Hands on knees, he squinted 
down the road. “God damn God damn God damn mule!” He 
danced with rage, struggling in the dust as if still ensnared by the 
lithe branches of the sumac. Clouds rose around his stamping feet. 
“Mule! ... Mule! ...God damn God damn God damn. .. .” Kick- 
ing and sputtering, Claude at last turned from the direction of the 
mule’s flight; he began the long walk back to his house trailer. 
Soon his rage became more sporadic, dwindling to a subdued 
stream of grunts and curses. Grumbling along in the limestone and 
clay, his overalls baggy and his hat wedged firmly on his head, he 
was some time in reaching his destination. 

The road opened then into a clearing, a widening of the hard 
clay spotted with brittle clumps of vegetation. Claude tramped on, 
glancing carelessly at the large, tar-papered, barn-like structure 
that housed the other inhabitants of his clearing. He stepped up 
into his trailer, which had been standing on cinder blocks, in color- 
less immobility, long before the others, a family, had come years 
ago to farm the land on which he had settled, repaying him with a 
part of their produce. Their farming, and his share of it, had dim- 
inished to almost nothing as their tar-papered house had gradually 
become weathered and solid in the clearing. At first impatient 
toward this lapse of the original agreement, the old man had since 
grown outwardly indifferent; he continued to farm the land for 
himself, as he had done before their coming. Inside the trailer, 
Claude plowed through his collection of paper and greasy tins and 
settled upon a bespattered mattress. He had been in the sun three 
hours and was tired. He closed his eyes, mumbled a curse for the 
mule, and dozed. 

The presence of the woman awakened him. He was half- 
conscious of her lumpy figure, clothed in blue, topped by wisps of 
straight black hair. His eyes came to focus on the hard brown lines 
of her face and on her thin lips. She spoke. “The boy won’t do 
his work.” The words had a methodical sound, falling woodenly. 
She leaned forward over the cot, staring down at him. 

The boy’s father—husband of the woman—had disappeared 
some time ago. Claude could not remember when it was, recalling 
a wiry little man who clucked continually at the weariness of his 
existence, like an old rooster—a man who had then been gone, and 
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of whom nothing had been said. Claude thought that the disap- 
pearance must have occurred long ago; he could not remember 
the first time that the woman had demanded that he punish the boy, 
had called upon him to do, he had thought those first times, what 
she might have done herself. But he had not refused; probably he 
could not have refused, for he was a man and it was his clearing. 
The first times were long past; since then he had carried out the 
wishes of the woman many times. 

“T said the boy won't do what I tell him, Claude.” 

Claude rose and slumped on the edge of the cot, elbows on 
knees, grunting to himself. “Whip him again?” he asked. The 
woman’s lower jaw jutted; her cheeks became deeply hollowed; 


her head moved in measured nods. Claude spoke quickly, his voice 


low and harsh. “Where is he?” 

**He’s down at the canal.” 

The woman stepped back as he stood and stumped slowly out. 
She gazed for a moment at his stooping shoulders, then turned and 
very deliberately sat down upon the vacated mattress. A smile 
flickered about the corners of her thin mouth. 

Stepping down out of the trailer, Claude plodded along a 
familiar path, toward the rise separating the clearing from the 
canal that ran sluggishly past. Topping the rise, he saw the boy, 
idle, sitting on a gravel slope, watching the brown water slip 
through the banks of white limestone. The boy rose warily as 
Claude approached. 

He was shorter than Claude, and thin. Strands of dirty, straw- 
like hair hung over his narrow forehead. He glared at the old man. 
Claude hesitated, squinting into the boy’s eyes. Then, brusquely, he 
said, “Come on, boy.” The boy’s lip curled, exposing stained 
teeth. “Boy.” The boy continued to sneer, his body tense and 
motionless. “Boy!” Claude took a step forward, grasping at the 
boy’s cotton shirt. He jerked the boy toward him, and then released 
his hold. The boy stood facing him, his face expressionless. He 
stepped around Claude’s stocky figure, staring with flat eyes, and 
shuffled over the rocks and clay toward the tar-papered build- 
ing. The old man hurried in his shadow. As they reached the shade 
of the building, the boy turned abruptly. Claude stopped; his mouth 
opened as if to speak; his hands opened and closed at his sides. 
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“Look here .. .”” The boy turned slowly away. He spit thinly into 
the building’s shade, and wiped his hand across his mouth. He 
turned again to the old man, his arms hanging in loose arcs to his 
hips. Claude’s mouth snapped shut. He unbuckled his wide leather 
belt. 

Later, Claude climbed into his trailer. As he walked to the cot, 
the woman rose quietly from the mattress and moved aside, look- 
ing into his grizzled countenance as he stood facing her. Claude 
stared back for a moment, and then settled onto the mattress. The 
woman turned away, fixing her gaze upon the opposite end of the 
trailer. She walked evenly toward the doorway, wearing a frozen, 
tight-lipped smile. The old man lay on his back, staring at the fly- 
specked ceiling. It was almost evening when a ragged little girl 
came breathlessly to tell him that the mule had come back. 

Waving the girl away, Claude rose quickly. He stopped out- 
side to drag from beneath the trailer a short rope halter, and then 
moved toward the swampy field behind the clearing. The old man 
saw the mule standing, head down, beside a single scrub pine. 

Claude approached the mule -moothly, making sounds deep 
in his throat. The animal’s eyes rolled in an attempt to follow his 
sidling figure. Claude stopped, standing for a moment a few feet 
from the mule, muttering in low tones, and then stepped forward. 
The mule snorted, its ears laid back, and with surprising quickness 
Claude jumped to its side, seizing the leather collar and pushing 
the metal clip of the halter in place. The mule snorted again and 
tossed its head back in an attempt to rear. Claude threw his weight 
upon the halter, then moved swiftly to the small pine and secured 
the rope at its base. As he turned from the tree, he saw the boy 
standing a few yards behind the mule, watching him. Startled, 
Claude stood rigidly, forgetting the animal; its teeth flashed at his 
arm, tearing the shirt sleeve. “God damn!” Claude jumped back. 
Fumbling for an instant with the buckle of his belt, he swept the 
worn leather from his waist. The belt whirred in an arc, glinting 
dully in the falling dusk, and bit into the mule’s haunches. The 
mule danced a pace away, its neck extended, eyes wild, swinging 
on the taut rope. Claude raised the belt again, and to his side the 
boy coughed in derisive laughter. Lowering his arm, the old man 
turned to look at him, hesitant, absorbed by the scorn he saw in the 
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boy’s eyes. He stepped toward the silent figure. “Boy, you. . . 
The boy said nothing. “I don’t... .” With a wise half-smile, the 
boy looked away, across the field and the swamp. The old man 
was now behind the mule. He glanced quickly over his shoulder, 
but turned again to the boy, one hand extended, palm up. The 
muscles of the mule’s hindquarters bunched. 

“Look here now,” the old man said. 


The mule’s legs thrust upward and outward. One iron shod 
hoof struck Claude in the side as he turned to avoid it. The force 
of the blow knocked him to one knee. He staggered to his feet, his 
face pale in the light of evening. From the house in the clearing, 
the woman’s voice cried out, calling the boy who stared at the old 
man and the mule in unmoved comprehension. The boy looked 
toward the clearing for a moment, and then walked away from the 
call, down toward the canal. Claude’s eyes followed the direction 
the boy took, in a moment losing the figure in the gloom. The mule 
stood with its head down, its skin jumping and twitching. Claude 
whirled to the animal in a rage, jerking the belt aloft. The pain of 
his injury at the sudden movement twisted his features. His arm 
hung in a frozen silhouette against the dusk. From the shapes 
darker than the evening in the clearing the woman called the boy 
once more. The old man stood, still listening, as if the cry remained 
in the air. Slowly his arm came down to his side; he stared out 
over the mule’s wide back toward the swamp. He refastened the 
belt tightly about his waist. Then, moving carefully and haltingly, 
calming the mule with his voice, Claude stepped to the small pine 
and loosened the rope. The dark shapes of the old man and the 
mule merged for a moment with the shadow of the small tree, and 
with the heaviness of the clearing beyond, and then became visible 
again as Claude led the mule toward the dirt road that ran through 
the swamp, away from the clearing and the canal bank. The old 
man walked deliberately; the mule paced behind him, its head nod- 
ding in the regular gait that had survived miles of dirt roads and 
unplowed fields. Behind them, the woman cried out the name of 
the old man, her voice distant, high-pitched in anger. 





THE TWO OLD GENTLEMEN 


By Robert Wallace 


Though the house had burned years ago, 

with everything in it, 

all that had been brought out in the wagons, 

all that had been added since, 

the photographs, the pink-flowered paper, 

the stuffed furniture from St. Louis, 

the blue gilt set of Dickens their father 

had ordered from the salesman out from St. Louis— 


Though the house had burned years ago, 

they always talked of it 

and of the times there had been in it 

when they were boys, before they were boys, 

the uncle who had been wounded at Antietam 

and had come west and died before they were born, 
their mother churning on the porch, the arrowheads 
they once found along the banks of the green creek— 


Though the house had burned years ago, 

with everything in it, 

they sat talking, these childless gentlemen, 

in the sun-high field where the hay was making, 
these gentle children by the big red baler, 
talking of Mr. Macawber and Little Nell, 

of Dombey, and Krook who turned to smoke, 
and Pickwick travelling the road to Norwich. 





THE COMPACT 


By Robert P .ck 


We sat upon my mother’s widowed bed; 

Though rumpled from her sleep, the sheets were clean. 
Without consent from me she would not wed. 

I chose for a her a choice I could not mean. 

I walked my dog; the cool air warmed my head. 

For my unselfishness I earned her praise; 

Her gratitude taught me a lover’s ways. 


This choosing left us both indeed deceived. 

In fear of her I had him take my place, 

Only to find that I was not relieved. 

She loved the childhood hiding in his face. 

I neatened my room. What could be believed? 
He earned the money, yet he was our son. 

And what he bought his buying left undone. 


She married him to keep her faith with me. 
The girl I loved too soon, soon found that out. 
I hoped my need for him might set me free. 
She too was glad this did not come about. 
When my dog wet the rug I spanked her gently. 
I organized my desk before I read, 

And combed my hair before I went to bed. 


My wounded girl, how could she ever tell 
What love would do when love got in the way? 
For my wife’s sake he had to treat me well; 

I felt true gratitude, and yet one day 

I shot a beaver cleanly through the skull. 

I rocked my dog at midnight like a child, 

And this one time she smiled because I smiled. 
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When lovers love according to their wound, 
There is a discord in that harmony. 

Inside that room that girl and I were bound. 
She dreamed my mother took the dog from me. 
I dreamed I dug a dog out of the ground. 
You’re one of us was what my mother said, 
And at our wedding all of us were wed. 


My girl loved me in a hurt child’s way, 

And clothed herself in pain to be a bride. 

The dog escaped and died one summer’s day. 
When I cried out, my father’s ghost replied: 
With truth, he said, we must our needs betray; 
And he unlocked the door. I went from there, 
And some things die beyond love’s last repair. 


THE ADULTERER 


When sleeping with your wife, he thought of you, 
Your boyish friendliness and boisterous talk, 

How you resembled him, and if she knew 

(With that unpained detachment in her walk) 

When love and when vindictiveness was true? 

Who was the sparrow, who the preying hawk? 

And for her ease he grew to love her more, 

And loved you for the things that you were tortured for. 


What fascination in him did you see? 

Was he that violation which you fought, 
Through which men must seek out virility? 

In fear of your violence you were caught, 

And he was trapped by her passivity. 

Each one of you was sold, and each was bought: 
It was the heart’s own currency you used; 
Through his abuse the abuser is the most abused. 
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You were like children playing at a game; 

You held a gun—in that strange pleasure lay. 
But nobody could tell who was to blame: 

Whom should you shoot? You put the gun away. 
And all you did was done in love’s pure name: 
The praying rabbit is the fox’s prey; 

The fox is banished from the rabbit’s heaven, 
And hell is where the fox is lovingly forgiven. 


No appetite is clean or free from crime, 

And only in our hungers are we brave. 

The lion, out-debated by the lamb, 

Is lowered, starved and guilty, in his grave; 
Turned minister, the lamb grows fat in time, 
Preaching how only abstinence can save. 

But who owes what to whom, and by what laws— 
The lamb’s derisive meekness or the lion’s jaws? 


She was not bound to him, despite her need. 
Perhaps you feared this more than anything? 
She lived beyond his, and beyond your greed. 


Through her the rabbit, lamb, and sparrow sing, 
And from their song you never could be freed 
Not by his violence nor by your pride’s sting. 
Barren, he left no son to take his life; 

It was your dying fatherhood that won your wife. 


The animals, they speak for us so well, 

They populate the forests of our sleep! 

What he would say to you, the lions tell; 

With her he kept those secrets foxes keep. 

But must the lamb define our final hell, 

And must the preying hawk descend to weep, 
Whose violation lives as fecundating fire? 

Your golden children sing like angels in a choir! 





REPEAT THE SOUNDING JOY 


By Katharine Topkins 


When Emerson Mueller, president of Hillcrest College, trav- 
eled for the school, he generally got results—a revitalized alumni 
group, an addition to the staff, at the very least a story which could 
be turned to anecdote at dinner parties or homily for vespers. On 
the occasion of the Modern Language Association meeting in Sac- 
ramento, for example, he “found” Pellagrini. Pellagrini was two 
pages into his paper on the symbols of Jiminez when Mueller re- 
alized that here was a man to “make” the Romance Language de- 
partment, an Italian with Spanish as his major field. Not so pat that 
the board would object—like importing a swimming star from 
Venice—and young enough to be had for a figure Hillcrest could 
afford. A good vigorous delivery. 

In his interview with Pellagrini, Mueller explained that Hill- 
crest, although small and church-related, was in no way narrowly 
sectarian. And the faculty was hand-picked, culled not from letters 
of application but on the basis of his own scrupulous screening. In 
return for the services of this unique coterie, he, Mueller, was the 
champion of his teaching staff against the ravages of trustees and 
parents and the business office. His faculty was, so to speak, in a 
State of Grace. 

“Sounds good,” Pellagrini said in the abstracted tone of one 
more interested in price than paternalism. 

Mueller, sensing the time for action, made Pellagrini an offer, 
with a stipend (the word was less crass and “industrial” than any 
of its likely synonyms) which included use of the infirmary, a sep- 
arate office, and no Saturday classes. Pellagrini half-closed his 
eyes, as though he were weighing an A minus against a B plus, and 
said he would be at Hillcrest in the fall. 
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“Splendid,” Mueller said. “And I hope that Mrs. Pellagrini 
can be with us for the Campus Wives’ tea for new faculty.” 

“Celia’s in the lobby,” Pellagrini said. 

“Delightful,” Mueller said. 

“It'll be hard tearing her away from home. She’s lived all her 
life in the Napa Valley. Her people have one of the largest vine- 
yards in Northern California. Vanoni, you’ve probably heard the 
name.” Pellagrini jabbed the down button for the elevator. 

“Oh yes,” Mueller said, attempting to steer a course between 
ignorance and familiarity, as he did with polemics on alcohol, pol- 
itics and divorce. Position had cast him somehow beyond them to 
a realm where acquaintance was assumed and conviction unneces- 
sary. “Fertile terrain,” he said, to keep the emphasis agrarian. He 
followed Pellagrini across the lobby. 

“Celia, this is Dr. Mueller who wants us to come to Hillcrest 
in the fall. I’ve been telling him about you.” 

Nothing, nothing, could have prepared Emerson Mueller for 
Mrs. Pellagrini. He was sure he had never seen anything so mag- 
nificent. Her hair was piled on her head so that the line of her neck 
was unbroken, and her eyes were large and dark and distant as if 
they had been staring for a long time at water. He wondered 
whether she was stupid, and his only thought at that first meeting 
was to keep her as silent as possible, so that he wouldn’t have to 
know. 

“When she gives me trouble,” Pellagrini said with pride, “I 
remind her her ancestors are from Sicily.” Mrs. Pellagrini smiled 
a wan trustee kind of smile. 


Mueller could scarcely believe his good fortune. He had cap- 
tured part of the Romance World for Hillcrest. He could see Celia, 
wife to Senator Flavius, strolling on the Appian Way. 

*“Well then,” he said. “Your contract will be in the mail next 


” 
° 


week 


“Did you meet Mrs. Pellagrini?” Lucille Mueller asked. 

“Yes, but I didn’t get much chance to talk with her,” Mueller 
said. He hustled on to Pellagrini’s Neapolitan origin, which he 
knew would woo his wife. Lucille needed something to help over- 
come—evidence of stammer or trauma or disparate ethnic strain 
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as though it was the price she paid for being average, a tithe of 
herself. 

Lucille was full of great silences and shrunken sympathies. 
She only wore lipstick on Artist Series nights and she was a staunch 
friend of the Navahos. Mueller hated carting off those eternal 
boxes—clothes, antibiotics, and books, to be mailed to some reser- 
vation or other in New Mexico. And he hated the holidays with 
their cache of small suety puddings and Lucille’s Pentecostal 
Christmas dinner. She generally rounded up an improbable set of 
left-overs; last year it was the freshman girl from Samoa, the spe- 
cial student from India, a few Navahos, some house mothers who 
had slid into final port and were invitationless, and Miss Lefevre, 
his secretary, now that her father was dead. At some point they all 
began speaking in tongues—Samoan hymns and something from 
the Bhagavad-Gita and Miss Lefevre’s French Canadian poems that 
her father had taught her. 

Mueller had chosen his wife (he had vowed he wouldn’t 
marry until he was thirty and he hadn’t) as he would a Christmas 
tree, sturdy stock without any conspicuous blank spots, natural and 
fresh smelling, and not too tall. Celia Pellagrini was the kind of 


tree he had always denied himself{—silver and opulent and more 
suitable for worship than formal embellishment. 


Mueller lived by an atavistic Puritanism that suggested in its 
very restraints belief in the possibility of total commitment. As it 
was, he seemed always to be saving himself for a final expendi- 
ture in a purer, more propitious environment. In college, he had 
instinctively avoided the limerick-makers, just as in graduate 
school he had shunned the society of those whose morals or bibli- 
ographies seemed deficient. He had chosen Matthew Arnold for his 
dissertation because he found an expression for his spirit in the 
tranquilized passion of “Dover Beach.” Because of his dedication 
to the Golden Mean, when he became president of Hillcrest he pro- 
scribed the exultant, chauvinistic hymns that seemed to derive more 
from the City of God than from the immediate climate of reason. 

At his leisure Mueller pondered the half-truth he had told 
Lucille. Had his decoy about Pellagrini’s background been too 
transparent? But during Registration he heard Lucille telling Miss 
Lefevre that Mrs. Pellagrini was gorgeous, simply gorgeous, “only 
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you know Emerson doesn’t notice such things.” And he knew that 
he was safe. The knowledge served to make him incautious and a 
little disgruntled. Marriage, which he had expected to draw upon 
all his resources, to provide the final haven of his soul, seemed 
flaccidly arrested on the level of whatever facet he cared to present. 
He could, it was true, always save face by craft, but there was no 
one but himself who appreciated the duplicity. He got off the hook, 
that was all. The ingenuity of the ploy was lost. 


So far as Mueller could tell, the Pellagrinis were assimilated 
relatively easily into the life of the college. He ordered new screens 
for the old Keaton house which had been assigned them, and he tem- 
pered Pellagrini’s zeal by explaining why in October half the Span- 
ish I’s still confused “ser” and “estar.” Hillcrest, Pellagrini must 
remember, was low-cost and church-afhliated and located in South- 
ern California, and some of the students came for the tan. “What 
we need are a few rich and pagan,” Mueller said jocularly to Pella- 
grini and Miss Wiklund, the registrar. Miss Wiklund replied hol- 


lowly that the Binets were worse than ever this year, but she showed 


no disposition toward positive steps to abate the decline. For his 


part, Pellagrini promised to weave a more leisurely path through 
Hispanic culture and save himself for research. 

In November Celia Pellagrini had a baby and Lucille took her 
a boughten sacque—the hand-crocheted ones, she explained, she 
was saving for the Nelsons’ Korean orphans when they arrived. 
Mueller asked casually how things were and Lucille replied that 
she hadn’t been able to stay long because it was the day Caroline 
McNamara had an exhibition. The baby’s head was still pointed, 
but it would shape up, she said. When Mueller saw Mrs. Pellagrini 
again at Homecoming, she was as radiant and pristine as the time 
they met. Whatever doubts he had about the effect of child-bearing 
on her beauty were dispelled. 

This was a particularly vexing period for Mueller. The choir 
—and to be sure it was an extraordinary choir—had its rehearsals 
above the President’s Office. They were constantly drilling for the 
Christmas program, and Mueller found it hard to concentrate. 
When the college got its next substantial bequest, he meant to have 
his office moved. 
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He was sitting at his desk, about to lay hold of a cogent reason 
for a language requirement. when the twelve days of Christmas 
settled like a blight on his deliberation. Turtle doves. Partridge. 
Maybe career opportunities overseas was the point to stress. Maids 
a-milking. Presently the sound halted abruptly as though a faucet 
had been turned off and he could hear the earnest, diagnostic voice 
of Nelson, the choral director. 

Mueller spread out the papers on which yesterday he had 
nearly arrived at a formula for calculating financial need, which 
would in turn, he supposed, get Hillcrest more low-cost Christians. 
He was trying to decide how they should figure educational poli- 
cies which the parents hadn’t finished paying up (debts or assets? ). 

“Hal le lu jah,” Nelson bellowed. 

It was no use. The Hallelujah chorus sprang up, a euphoric 
which seemed to contain its own genesis, and ended as precipi- 
tously. He could scarcely be expected to function economically 
with the constant scraping of chairs followed by recitative upstairs. 
Mueller rang for Miss Lefevre. She would give him a breakdown 
of campus aflairs, and perhaps by then choir rehearsal would be 
over. 

Miss Lefevre had sensible shoes and a challenging jaw and in 
between she was flaxen. (Mueller liked sensing people in colors.) 
She was given to good leathers — belts and oxfords and purses, 
which afforded the Muellers an area for Christmas presents, not too 
personal and yet conceding to individual taste. 

“Dr. Mueller?” Miss Lefevre said in her tone of total expect- 
ancy. His name, spoken to him, was the only rising inflection she 
permitted herself. She was full of breathless admiration for him, 
but instead of being comforted by the knowledge, Mueller saw an- 
other claim on his spirit, a drag on his energy. He had to be eter- 
nally careful not to offend her, to cut down her guardianship 
gently. Sometimes he thought of her as Britomart, sometimes the 
Minotaur, with no one able to overcome all of her. Always he was 
more pleased with his analogies than with the subject of their 
inspiration. 


“The world in sol-e-emn stillness lay,” the choir persisted. 


“Well,” Mueller said, “have we heard from the faculty com- 
mittee about the new sickness benefits?” 
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“No,” Miss Lefevre said. “But then Riesberg is the chairman 
and he’s always slow.” 

“T see,” he said. 

“To he-ar the a-angels sing.” 

“T want to brief you about the programming for the Christmas 
pageant,” Miss Lefevre said. 

“By all means,” Mueller said. 

“The student-faculty dinner is at 6:30 at Thaw Hall. With the 
blessing and your welcome the meal should be over by 7:30. Then 


you light the Yule log and everyone lines up for the walk to the 
Nativity tableau in the Alumni Garden. It ll be dark but Mortar 
Board will carry tapers and every third faculty member will have 
a candle. Then after they’ve all visited the tableau, the students go 


directly to the auditorium. They'll be served wassail on the steps. 
Meanwhile the faculty get into their robes in the foyer of the Ad. 
Building. The choir will head the procession and just keep singing 
until the faculty find their places. Ill see to it there’s a white chalk 
mark on the stage. The madrigals and carols will take forty min- 
utes, and we’re allowing fifteen for the Miracle play.” 

“Sounds well thought out.” 

“There’s one problem. The Campus Wives are presenting the 
Nativity tableau this year, and Caroline McNamara wants your 
thinking on how nominations for the Virgin should be handled. 
You remember last year the Nativity scene was a Student Theatre 
production and we let the Men’s Campus ballot and that didn’t 
work out at all. Fortunately Linda Prestley, who had been cam- 
pused three times during fall semester, had mononucleosis at the 
last and we were able to substitute the Harrington girl or I don’t 
know what we'd have done. Voting is all right for Miss Rheingold 
maybe ae 

“Tell her to choose someone then.” 

“But who?” 

“How about Mrs. Pellagrini?” 

“Mrs. Pellagrini! She has a baby,” Mrs. Lefevre said. 

“Well, it’s a symbol. Unless you mean she might be too busy, 
which I suppose she might.” 

“T’ll tell Caroline your recommendation,” she said grimly 
over her shoulder. 
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Nelson’s altos were still hard at it. He admired Nelson’s ten- 
acity. In a way it matched his own work habits. You simply prac- 
ticed, whether it was a way of life or a speech or an oratorio, until 
the factor of error was negligible. Grooming, Mueller called it. 
Of course nothing really meteoric had happened to him beyond the 
Rhodes. With the presidency of Hillcrest, which was in a way 
grooming again, his growth had gone into molding the college— 
into impersonal aspirations, like raising funds for a new gym or 
arranging an eminent Commencement address, or making the 
azaleas flourish. 

Mueller resumed his evaluation of the self-help program. Im- 
personal aspirations, he repeated to himself, but his thoughts re- 
turned to Mrs. Pellagrini. It certainly didn’t make any difference 
that she had a baby. In fact, her beauty seemed to him to have 
deepened. And he hoped to God they would have the sense, the dra- 
matic sense, to make her the Virgin. 


It was ten days before he learned, and then only casually, that 
the committee had approved her. “You were a dear to suggest Mrs. 
Pellagrini for the tableau,” Lucille yelled in at him over the noise 
of his shaver. 

“It was all up to Caroline,” he said, alarmed. He hadn’t 
meant to sound so integral to the selection. 

During the next week Mueller tried to forget the pageant, to 
exorcise it from consciousness by the performance of his usual 
rites, convocation and the Fine Arts Tea and faculty meeting, but 
Miss Lefevre brought him the work order for the construction of the 
créche to sign and the information that Mrs. Pellagrini was wear- 
ing the purple velveteen robe salvaged from “The Mikado.” After 
that he saw Celia Pellagrini a dozen times a day, the shawl spilling 
in photographers’ folds about her neck and bosom. He took extra 
showers in order to think about her and unite the vision to his flesh 
somehow in the scrubbing process, and then a long purifying shaft 
of cold water to still the turbulence and return him cleansed to the 
world of immediate obligation. He could not remember such a 
sense of rejuvenation and self. 


“It’s a beautiful day for the pageant,” Lucille said at noon, 
scanning the horizon for flaw. She was seated at the typewriter in 
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the sunroom, plastic shields protecting the cuffs of her white 
blouse. For the first years of their marriage, she had ironed his 
shirts, but when appearance became more relevant than self-sacri- 
fice, she had substituted the act of combing his speeches. No comma 
splice was safe from her scrutiny, no rococo phrase immune to 
challenge. She had made him her ward into perpetuity, his 
speeches, his appearance, his ego, and some day, he had a feeling, 
even his memory. She fed him with a love that burned like a pilot 
flame, even, regulated, unremitting. 


“I don’t think you should say ‘morning of our glory’ in your 


welcome tonight,” she said, “‘and this year you must remember the 
kitchen staff in the acknowledgments.” 

“All right, Il make a note,” he said. He particularly wished 
she would not tamper with his opening remarks. 

That evening, summoned by the campanile, the entire faculty 
and student body trooped to Thaw. With the rising costs, Miss 
Stoddard, the dietician, pared down the menu each year. The ban- 
quet fare had gone from fresh to frozen turkey, and last year from 
hens to toms. (This year Miss Stoddard had served notice that she 
meant to save the labor of the singeing and everyone could jolly 
well eat a few pin feathers. ) 

“And bless this food to our use,” the chaplain said. 


The senior faculty was stationed at a manorial table near 
the giant Christmas tree, their features distorted to gargoyles in the 
shimmered reflection of the ornaments. Tapering off to instructors 
and assistants, smaller tables fanned out from the central dais. The 
Teaching Fellows were pinioned in the alcove above to peer as best 
they could around pillars. The students sat about the periphery on 
benches moved from the library. (Mueller wondered briefly 
whether anyone had thought to scrape the gum off from under- 
neath.) There were always questions as to where the hangers-on— 
grounds crews and infirmary nurses—should be lodged, but Lucille 
hissed in Mueller’s ear that no one had taken umbrage at the seat- 
ing arrangements. 

Mueller stepped to the hearth confident that the Yule log 
would ignite now that they had a gas jet. Above the crackle of the 
first flames he heard Miss Lefevre maneuvering the group into line 
for the penultimate ceremony of the evening, the pilgrimage to the 
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Nativity tableau. ““Two abreast, two abreast, Mr. Riesberg.” 
Mueller waited until the queue was arranged and then excused 
himself on the grounds that he must inspect the wassail table per- 


sonally. He wanted suddenly to see Mrs. Pellagrini alone, just as 


he had once wanted to view his first-born in privacy so that what- 
ever he felt could belong, untransmuted, to the moment. 

Safely out of range, he watched the procession. Like a band 
of druids clutching their wraps and candle stubs rooted in card- 
board scabbards, the line wound its way up the hill from Thaw 
through the Quad, into the Alumni Garden, and out again. 

“Dr. Mueller?” Miss Lefevre said at his shoulder. “Have you 
been to the garden yet?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, V1l go with you. I want to check to be sure the blue 
spot isn’t melting her grease paint. I thought it was too close for 
stage makeup, but Caroline said no.” 

Mueller felt a cold panic engulf him. He had always sus- 
pected Miss Lefevre of the surprising clairvoyance that practical 
people occasionally manifest. Or maybe it was something like dogs 
aping their masters or married people looking alike. Not that he 
thought—heaven forbid—that he and Miss Lefevre were at all sim- 
ilar, but rather that somehow she might have come to divine what 
he was thinking. He was on the point of saying that he couldn’t 
leave when, mercifully, one of the taper bearers fainted. Miss 
Lefevre, who could always be counted upon to recall which end 
went lower, strode off to tilt her in the appropriate direction. 

Mueller walked quietly along the colonnade of eucalyptus 
trees into the Alumni Garden, his heart beating violently. They had 
placed the créche beneath an olive tree and to the side of the Car- 
negie foundation. Mrs. Pellagrini sat motionless, her limpid wistful 
eyes following the slight eddy of the water in the pool. He thought 
how Rouault would have loved her, how the world must love her, 
how he loved her, how it must have been this way in Jerusalem if 
in fact it ever was at all. 

The next moment he was Emerson Mueller again. It was al- 
most as if Mephistopheles had personally tempted him, offered 
him up earthly kingdoms in exchange for the ransom of his pru- 
dence. Celia Pellagrini belonged to that category of poetry forever 
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stilled in him, the women he could not love, the Mammon he would 
not serve, the exquisite, ultimate pain he had blocked off by the nar- 
cotic of his own resolve. 

He closed the gate behind him. “There you are,” Lucille said. 
“Miss Lefevre has your robe and you're to be at the Ad. Building 


right away to head the academic procession.” 


He felt like a child who has been gently spun about in a game 
of blind man’s bluff and started off in a fresh and bewildering di- 
rection. It had been this way once years before when he was driv- 
ing on an icy road from Springfield and at a curve he narrowly 
avoided a head-on collision. Until the horror wore off he had 
simply gone dazedly about the activity for which he had been 
spared. 

Mueller followed the wall of the garden along the walk 
past the roses. The winter blooms were straggly. A few of the blos- 
soms were untidily open, like women with their clothes in disarray. 
By the time he got to the Administration Building Miss Lefevre 
was reversing Riesberg’s hood, and Riesberg was remarking, as he 
had for the past ten years, that hoods were like Studebakers, you 
couldn't tell which was the front. The faculty members who had 
never seen fit to retain their caps and gowns permanently were 
hunting their sizes. “We don’t have any more 23 caps,” Miss 
Lefevre said. “So you with the large heads will have to wear a 
22”? and push.” 

Nelson gave a downbeat to the choir, who started, this time 
surely and with conviction, toward the auditorium. “Joy to the 
world, the Lord is come.” The choir occupied the first seven rows 
and the faculty, spreading the plumage of their robes, came to rest 
in the choir loft, like birds on telephone wires. 

If only, Mueller thought, his God had called him to eat of 
unleavened bread in the desert or worship at a verdant, fruitful 
altar instead of denying himself for so lean a faith. There was at 
that moment, he was sure, no more desolate a servant than he. 

“Re-pe-eat, re-pe-e-eat the sounding joy,” the choir caroled, 
and Mueller marched resolutely to the podium. 





TWO DREAMS 


By John Logan 


Ms 


In the light rectangle of his cellar window 
my neighbor whom I don’t hate because 

1 cannot see his face 

Crosses his damned denim legs 

and moves away with a ladder. . 

Do you get the picture? 

He’s about to fix his house, 

although it is already dark 

and the mad, dead, bearded saint 

of Finland foams beyond our graves 

on the F. M. My kids don’t want to go to bed. 
They imagine I don’t mind, 

til I hit them with my club hand. 


2. 


Oh I know the metal man 

in the cabin at the beach 

will cry out of my dream again tonight. 
He wept once over one hundred drops 
of pure, molten tin I tasted on the tough 
hide of my hallucinated tongue. 

God how he corrupted my imagination 
with the ghost of his metal heart! 

It’s his fault I feel his tin seed 
feathering-up my thin, poet’s spunk. 
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NOTES, REVIEWS, AND SPECULATIONS 


One curious offshoot of the recent national efforts on behalf of the 
natural sciences as a result of the pressure of cold war rivalries has been a 
series of moves, widely scattered, to assert that the natural sciences are, 
after all, humanistic studies. Maybe these moves are more evident in the 
hidden recesses of academic life than elsewhere. Academic life is founded on 
the competition of different disciplines for attention, and some of the rival- 
ries are to be discovered within the precincts of certain disciplines and not 
between disciplines. In this sense it is possible for a physicist to argue that 
his is a humanistic discipline so that he can get other physicists to look fav- 
orably upon his kind of physics at the expense of other kinds of physics 
that cannot be so readily called humanistic. In other academic quarters a 
scientist may strongly hint that if the sciences provide the chief cultura] 
excitement confronting our imaginations and the chief artifacts mirroring 
our high degree of civilization, literature and philosophy and history may 
be relegated to positions of insignificance, not because the humanities and 
the sciences are polar opposites that have no meeting ground but because 
the sciences are our kind of humanistic study, our religion, and the struc- 
turing of our values. 


But if these are some of the indications of a change of tide in the 
‘creeks and inlets’ of academic existence, the same signs are not totally 
absent in the ‘tired waves’ of our more open sea. Since there has been some 
popular resistance to expanding our concept of our native heath to include 
outer space, publicists have gone on television urging us to think of scien- 
tific research not primarily as a pursuit of knowledge but as the unfolding 
of a way of life which is awesome, beautiful, and comforting. What is new 
about this set of ideas is the scientist’s assurance that he can provide a bet- 
ter aesthetics as well as a better knowledge of the nature of the physical 
world than the poet can. 


Should poets and writers of prose fiction welcome these newcomers to 
their fraternity or should they be dogs in the manger insisting they want 
their own beds to lie in? The answer might be simple if any five people, 
say at a cocktail party, could agree what humanistic concerns are. Is 
“humanistic” an adjective derived from humanitas, the word Caesar used 
to distinguish between the settled life in southern Gaul as opposed to the 
absence of town life in northern Gaul? Is there any connection between 
“Humanities” and “Humanist”? Humanists are said to live in a man- 
centered world and scientists are said not to make man the measure 
of all things. But, then, is the abstract painter a Humanist? Some 
classicists even now insist that only students of the writings of ancient 
Greece and Rome can be called Humanists, rightfully claiming that it was 
in this sense that the word originated. But genesis is not present condition, 
and in speaking of the rise of Humanism in the Renaissance the historian 
has always had his eye as much on the painters as on the grammarians 
reviving a knowledge of Greek. The only singing school for the soul of 
man, Yeats said, is in “studying monuments of its own magnificence.” He 
used as illustration of such a monument, as we all know, the Byzantine arti- 
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ficial golden bird, but he anticipated his word in making reference to “mon- 
uments of unaging intellect.” These monuments can be made by Galen, 
Max Planck, and Darwin as well as Aeschylus, Donatello, or Brahms. 
Solon as well as Phidias left behind a record of the restlessness of the 
human mind. 

It can be argued strongly that “creativity” belongs as much to the 
scientist as to the poet or painter; the metaphysics of physicistsis a 
sophisticated thing these days in comparison with the past. However, cer- 
tain doubts remain. If our Culture became a monument to science, would 
we have a cold, numb Sparta or a bright, nervous Athens? Do we have any 
yen to live in Ur of the Chaldees? The suspicion persists that the humani- 
istic physicist has divided loyalties. He wants to be a Humanist while deny- 
ing all but his non-objective certainties. We are all, and perhaps all must 
be, similarly split, but a big difference is still to be found between the novel- 
ist who loses character in explorations of psychic forces and the scientist 
who incidentally finds beauty and human value in the behavior of mole- 
cules. The difference is still one of the angle of approach to the object. The 
Humanist has always had only his vague concept of “the word made flesh” 
as ground to stand on; he admits the solidity of the untenable and his mon- 
uments are artificial. Ab initio, the scientist wants more than this. His 
human hero is not entirely unlike Job; he is an astronaut suffering flight. 


—B.H. 


Muriel Spark, The Bachelors. Lippincott, 1961. 


Muriel Spark’s past novels have struck me as having something in 
common with the fiction of Flannery O’Connor, an American writer, in fact 
a Southern regionalist. Such a linking may sound odd, for Miss Spark is 
a Scotswoman who writes of life in England and occasionally in Africa; 
because of the quality of her wit and the extent of her social satire, she has 
often been compared with such older English writers as Ivy Compton- 
Burnett and Anthony Powell. But her voice and vision transcend wit, and 
it is the accents of that voice and the distortions of reality which constitute 
vision that gave her a certain affinity with the American writer. 

The two are similar in their use of violence and the grotesque and in a 
style at once comic and shocking in its juxtapositions. A religious colora- 
tion is found in the work of each and has something to do with the sense 
of fantasy, with that particular quality which enables each of them to im- 
pose upon a highly realistic environment a sense of its lack of reality. 

The Bachelors, it must immediately be said, depends less on fantasy, 
on the sudden intrusion of another world upon this one, than do Miss 
Spark’s last two books, The Ballad of Peckham Rye and The Go-Away Bird. 
In The Bachelors, the thesis is fairly explicit; instead of presenting us with 
the world as colored or distorted by her vision, she gives us, at least in part, 
a novel of ideas, a statement regarding the nature of that vision. As a con- 
sequence, the book is both greater and lesser than the earlier ones: there 
is maturity and control and perhaps even wisdom here, but at the same 
time there is a lessening of the pure delight. 

“There are only two religions, the spiritualist and the Catholic,” Ron- 
ald Bridges, the central character of the novel, says; and he goes on to 
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comment that he means his remark “in a figurative sense.” In terms of its 
major concept, The Bachelors is concerned with these two “religions.”’ Ron- 
ald Bridges is the Catholic: Patrick Seton, a medium, is the spiritualist. 
The other characters are depicted in accordance with the extent of their 
commitment to one religion or the other. 

Ronald and Patrick, up to a point, mirror each other. Both are bache- 
lors. Ronald is a handwriting expert, Patrick an experienced medium. Ron- 
ald suffers from epileptic seizures; they are quite similar to the seizures 
which come upon the medium during the spiritualistic trance. Ronald takes 
drugs, if he must, to alleviate his seizures; Patrick takes drugs to increase 
his psychic abilities, drugs of the type which can produce epileptic con- 
vusions in rats. 

The differences between the two are clear enough. Ronald, in training 
for the priesthood when his seizures first commence, is told by an elderly 
priest that he never had a vocation: “A vocation to the priesthood is the will 
of God. Nothing can change God’s will. You are an epileptic. No epileptic 
can be a priest. Ergo you never had a vocation.” Epilepsy becomes, for 
Ronald, something to be endured; it represents that part of him which is 
diabolical, “possessed by the devil;” and we are told that often, “after he 
had made some effort of the will toward graciousness,” he would have a 
seizure so severe his drugs were powerless against it, “as if a devil in his 
body were taking revenge.” His epilepsy is often referred to in terms of its 
earlier name, “falling sickness”; it is, then, that element of original sin with- 
in him. At one time Ronald remarks, “The Christian economy seems to me 
so ordered that original sin is necessary to salvation;” his battle with epi- 
lepsy is hence necessary for his soul, and his desire to be (if he can be 


nothing else) at least a first-rate epileptic is, by extension, what each of 
us should be. 


It is fair to say that Patrick is as concerned with the soul as is Ron- 
ald; and it is obvious that he attempts to increase the intensity of his seiz- 
ures rather than to do battle with them for the sake of grace. Patrick’s for- 
geries, his deceptions of his fellow humans, inevitably follows, for he has 
given in to the diabolic in his nature. 


This is a simplification of the thesis; its ramifications, which include 
the dependence of human beings upon each other, are developed quite beau- 
tifully. The novel has a calculated shape. a symmetry based on the essential 
concept of the two impulses toward grace and diabolism. The wit—and 
there is a good deal of it—turns sharply, and often with good effect. upon 
that basic concept. 


The theme, however, is too serious and strong for some of the broader 
comic elements: and there lies within the book a doctrinal motivation which 
emerges on occasion like a spewing whale. At one time Ronald shouts at a 
friend, “Don’t ask me how I feel about things as a Catholic. To me, being 
Catholic is part of my human existence. I don’t feel one way as a human, 
being and another as a Catholic;” and yet this problem is the essential crit- 
ical problem raised by the novel: Miss Spark has not quite made her per- 
sonal vision and her Catholicism one and the same thing, and this flaw ac- 
counts for that sense of the spewing whale.—James McConkey 
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Daniel Curley, The Marriage Bed and Other Stories, Michael 
Joseph Ltd., Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 1, England. 1961. 


James Purdy, Color of Darkness. Lippincott Keystone Books. 
1961. 


Richard Poirier (editor), Prize Stories 1961 The O. Henry 
Awards. Doubleday. 1961. 


The function of the little magazine has always been in dispute. While 
a dedicated minority feels that little magazines are essential for the discov- 
ery of talent that does not present itself at the doors of the fashion mag- 
azine’s office with tap-dance routine and gilt certificate signifying the mas- 
tery of all formulas, a larger group continues to maintain that the little 
magazine subsists wholly on fallout from Manhattan. To a large extent both 
points of view are valid ones. The evidence can be slanted either way. But 
there are too many exceptions to support a rule that would afford us a pub- 
lishing culture anything less abundant and multiferous than it is. The job 
that needs doing is not being wholly done in the offices of The New Yorker 
and in the plants of The Atlantic Monthly. The works of Daniel Curley and 
James Purdy are dramatic (and rather sobering) illustrations of the need 
for little magazines, and for a considerable suspicion of the adequacy of 
American publishing practices, at least as they affect the short story. 


Today it’s quite an achievement for a writer to sound like himself in- 
stead of an echo chamber for the major influences of the day. Daniel 
Curley speaks with his own voice, and you are familiar with it by the time 
you've turned the third page of his book. When he turns to tell a story 
about the South—about an American couple who take a French friend out 
to see the magnolia-scented countryside and wind up in a diner called The 
Chicken Shack, one’s ears automatically perk up, anticipating the usual 
Faulkner echoes. Curley avoids them, though he goes on to chronicle an 
archetypal incident involving the humiliation of the Negro. In other stories 
(also frequently involving ritual humiliations, though sometimes much 
more subtle) Curley also avoids familiar voices where other writers would 
echo them. He avoids sounding like F. Scott Fitzgerald; he avoids the 
ubitquitous Hemingway staccato; he avoids the lures of Faulknerian 
rhetoric; and there is not even the inevitable suspirious streetguider’s 
authority of a Saul Bellow over his shoulder. Why then, one might ask, is 
Curley’s name not resounding from the topless towers? The answer brings 
up another story of ritual humiliation, but it is that of the writer. The 
story cannot be introduced with the charm of Curley’s story about William 
Sanders: 

Of course it’s hard to remember now, but there was a time when 
television was new in the land. People read about it and talked about 
it and waited for it to come to them. It was to be a marvel. 


The story in which Curley is himself a central character is not so delightful, 
for it involves the purposeful neglect of an entire group of writers who for 
one reason or another, occasionally simply because they’ve decided to make 
their living teaching instead of stevedoring, have been labeled as “aca- 
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demic.” Curley shares this stigmatized status with writers like George P. 
Elliott, and with James Purdy who, a few years ago, completely frustrated 
in his attempts to achieve publication in America, took his work to 
England and came back to the acclamation of Vogue and Bazaar editors 
who took up the chorus of solidly justified praise accorded his work in 
England. Because of the conviction with which publishers apply the “aca- 
demic” label, their sponsorship of such writers, even when the talents are 
of such magnitude that they cannot be altogether ignored, is so feeble that 
the writer might just as well go unpublished. He would then know the 
score more accurately; he would be able to distinguish his friends from his 
enemies. He would not, as Arthur Mizener has asserted in a true-to-life 
fable about the Luce publications (in a recent Carleton Miscellany, not a 
Luce publication), be misled by the myth that his talent can somehow be 
absorbed, made a place for, “affliated” with a salubrious publishing situa- 
tion which has come to deal most justly with everyone around. 


The American publisher approaches the off-beat or the ““academic” or 
the “little magazine” writer (whom he deeply suspects of being incapable 
of delivering the only thing he himself is ultimately interested in, for that’s 
where the money lies—the novel) as a grocer would approach a product he 
doesn’t really want to market. In a day when publishers assess talents in 
terms of their “exploitability,” the publisher, convinced that the “academic” 
writer cannot sell, publishes his book in the most unattractive of formats, 
refuses to advertise it, sees that it is remaindered on publication day and 
then shrugs his shoulders, saying: “You see, didn’t I tell you?” Just as 
Detroit’s surveys on what the automobile consumer really wants are de- 
signed to “feed back” only the convictions the sponsors already have, that 
consumers answering yes or no to questions asking whether they prefer one 
color or two-tone cars or whether they prefer three holes or four, five fins 
or six, are interested only in the most frivolous concerns of style and color, 
and not possibly in the machine’s safety or its contribution to the smog 
problem. “Who am | to disregard the surveys?” the manufacturer asks, 
and continues to turn out deadly weapons instead of utilitarian machines 
designed for transportation. Similarly, the American publisher is forever 
prompting the consumer, and forever getting the answers he asked for. A 
prominent publisher used this method recently to kill a poetry series. “You 
see, I told you poetry wouldn’t sell (in book form),” he said, after having 
marketed the series with a kind of inverse enthusiasm, backed up with a 
dust-jacket of off-color orange scientifically guaranteed to make any viewer 
look the other way—toward the comics section. 

I grow prolix. All I wanted to say was that Daniel Curley was a vic- 
tim of this current prejudice against the “academic” and “little magazine” 
writer, as well as that against the short story asa genre. His American pub- 
lisher employed (not maliciously, but with the kind of misguided lack of 
zeal our boats putting into Cuba recently demonstrated—a kind of behavior 
not infrequent when people “don’t really want to” do something) the pro- 
cedures described above and proved once more what they set out to prove— 
that there is no “market” for such work. His book sold something like four 
hundred copies in this country. 


In one of Curley’s stories, about a child’s game called “Saccovanzetti,” 
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played on the night Sacco and Vanzetti were executed, Curley turns an eve- 
ning in a happy American home into a comment on the infantile and con- 
spiratorial irresponsibility of adults. He seems to be asking, in this story 
which Nelson Algren once called “a little masterpiece,” whether children 
are more vicious when they enact adult roles, or adults when they enact 
those of the games of children. At the end of the story, when the father 
gently reprimands his son who has been “playing Saccovanzetti and fell in 
the pool,” the reader feels that no one is quite free of responsibility for the 
acts of a state. Every hand in the wide land throws the switch for an elec- 
trocution. 

Often Curley’s characters lament: “I am dead,” for they are living 
wooden or stone lives and only seldom attempt to resuscitate themselves. 
Many of his stories are about journeys in search of one’s self—the har- 
rassed teacher who, freed of summer school duties, goes to the Vermont 
hills “To ask the Hard Question” about himself. Perhaps, of course, this 
concern with the deadening and woodenizing of characters who are some- 
times “academic” largely serves the purposes of an indifferent publisher’s 
rationalizations. It is the old problem of writing about death without being 
deadly, of writing about boredom without being boring. If so, a basic irony 
of contemporary society is involved, for we are relying—even in politics— 
more on the universities than on any other faith or institution for guidance, 
for whatever replaced salvation when the word was excised from most dic- 
tionaries. If we are to dismiss the academic life as deathly and yet look to 
it for the rejuvenation of our senses and the instructing of our conscience, 
we are indeed in a dilemma. 

My comments on Curley are coincidental with the republication of his 
stories in England (and their enthusiastic reception there) because the ac- 
tion of an English publisher who knows the story of Curley’s neglect by 
an American audience could serve as a dramatic and enlightening reflection 
of the publisher’s problem with the short story. With the attitude of an 
English publisher, an American publisher might create a better reception 
for the short story in America. 


James Purdy’s history should also be kept in mind. He is now recog- 
nized universally. Edith Sitwell, James T. Farrell, Horace Gregory, Kather- 
ine Anne Porter, and many others have described his powers as they de- 
serve to be described. A reviewer's job can be discharged by reminding; 
the reader of the book’s availability, and of the richness of the stories. 
There is no need to plead for recognition; but it must be remembered that 
Purdy had to make such a plea. Universally rejected by American pub- 
lishers, he first privately printed his stories, sent them to prominent English 
critics and, on the basis of their generous appraisals of his work, obtained 
an English imprint and was then hailed in America. 


No matter how often certain names are invoked, there is not, then, ad- 
equate attention given to the short story in America today. If Katherine 
Mansfield were alive today in this country, she might indeed have a rough 
time with her publishers, or perhaps she would become the Emily Dickinson 
of the short story. The prevalent mood and attitude that the short story is 
not worth promoting (except as a prelude to a novel contract) is hardly 
contradicted by the publication of a volume meant to represent last year’s 





best stories. Martha Foley has for years done an excellent job with her an- 
nuals, and Herschel Brickell, during his tenure as the O. Henry editor, 
established a considerable respect for the tradition of an annual. Paul 
Engle, a principal successor, always did a fine job, though he admittedly 
drew heavily upon the writers he knew, no heinous crime in this case for 
they were simply the writers more accessible to him and it was strongly 
arguable that they were the best writers around. But for the past few years 
the editorship of the traditional O. Henry volume has been bandied about. 
This year it has wound up in the hands of Richard Poirier, a Harvard 
scholar devoted to Henry James scholarship. His James scholarship may 
well be sound, but a devotion that merely throws all contemporary writers 
into the master’s shadow can hardly be an asset for the job of locating this 
year’s best stories. I will not attack the writers included in this book, for 
writing is so difficult an art that no one seriously attempting to practice it 
should be attacked. There is no doubt that they are serious writers; 1 do 
not lament their inclusion in Mr. Poirier’s volume. I am lamenting the vol- 
ume’s misnomer of a title: | am lamenting the exclusion of stories that were 
published in 1960 that were better and more deserving than those included. 

“Even the best stories of a given year may, of course, be none too 
good, especially when compared with such classics in the form as Joyce’s 
Dubliners,’ Mr. Poirier tells us, in a veritable frenzy of excitement about 
the “best” work he has snooped out. He goes on to talk about the “general 
failure of writers nowadays:” 

... perhaps it is instead their tedious and redundant observation 
of the rules of the market and the classroom—they should whine about 
academics !—that made my range of choice so limited. From well over 
five hundred stories read, it was possible to narrow the field to a mere 
thirty-five from which to make a final selection. Who would have ex- 
pected more? 

Not, surely, an editor who remarks of today’s fiction that “Calvin Coolidge’s 
second term was necessarily different from his first. The amount of dis- 
tinguished writing produced in either decade has been so small, however, 
that the matter of differences belongs, as F. R. Leavis remarks of a British 
poetess, less to the history of literature than to the history of public rela- 
tions.” He then singles out Saul Bellow for praise. “We do not have in fic- 
tion, as we have had in poetry, the literary evidence that allows us to talk 
intelligently about characteristics of a ‘Period.’” (There is room to men- 
tion only briefly Malcolm Cowley’s observations on shifts of genre by 
writers frustrated by a publishing culture; an investigation might disclose 
that many of the poets Mr. Poirier has in mind have turned to poetry be- 
cause there is a receptive audience in some quarters for poetry and not for 
the short story, the original choice of form for many of them.) 

Poirier insists that “the dispirited condition of contemporary fiction 
cannot be blamed on the commercial magazines.” He goes on to praise the 
“‘fashion-conscious” magazines for all virtues traditionally assigned to the 
best little magazines. He particularly likes the recent crop of big-little 
books, slick “little magazines” that combine the meretriciousness of the 
fashionable formula magazines with the built-in appeal to charity associ- 
ated with impoverished little magazines. But Poirier’s is a poor compro- 
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mise. He becomes even more and more confused. “Except in periods of con- 
siderable creative vitality and experimentation, of which this is not one,” 
he tells us, and then offers up a selection slanted to prove his point. 
“There is a conspicuous failure of personal voice . . . involving a surren- 
der to certain fashionable themes, situations, or characters . . .” and then 
he offers us a short story that manages, all in the scope of a short twenty 
pages to imitate John Cheever, Philip Roth, and Jack Kerouac, quite an 
achievement. But Mr. Poirier finally resolves all dilemmas and manages to 
explain, at the same time, all the inadequacies and oversights of his selec- 
tion, in a sentence worthy of the master himself: “There will always be 
those who so hate literature, even in their way of ‘loving’ it, that, like intra- 
venous feeding, they want their nourishment from it to go ‘deep’ without 
ever passing over the tongue.”—David Ray 


Halfway. Poems by Maxine W. Kumin. Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston. 1961. 


One of the advantages a quarterly reviewer of poetry has over his 
weekly or monthly colleagues is that he can take his time, if he has time; 
he can read a book and allow it to take whatever purchase it can grab and 
hold to it in that part of his mind which mumbles scraps of poems as he 
climbs the blustering hill to face his students. “Hills are warm work in icy 
weather:” I must have said that line to myself a hundred time since I first 
read Mrs. Kumin’s book. The line is from her poem “The Young Instructor 
in a Winter Landscape” and it is true. She goes on to talk of that young 
instructor arriving in a sweat at the “magic” or vicious circle of the class- 
room 

reading hieroglyphs 

left on the walls from the last class 

(all he knows 

he does not know: Russian or calculus) ; 
opening a window 

on that all-climbing hill of Sisyphus 

he sees it has begun to snow 

and all the faces facing him are his. 


I think to myself, as Gloucester says in Lear, “And that’s true too,” but 
more important questions nag as I remind myself that we are not all young 
instructors, that not all of us face three times a week the faces which are 
ours (in any one of the senses Mrs. Kumin’s ambiguity allows). What dif- 
ference does it make, who cares how the young instructor feels? Students 
grow old, instructors no longer care about what they do not know, and I 
must look again at the book from which I muttered that one true line to 
find what difference, after all, it does make. 


I look again, and at first it is distressing, so much like a first and liter- 
ary book of poems . There is “Fraulein Reads Instructive Rhymes” (I re- 
fuse, by the way, to give in to Mrs. Kumin’s publishers, who believe that 
any really chic and modern poem must have a title printed without capi- 
tals), a retelling of Struwelpeter; there is “My Quotable Friend;” it is a 
poem addressed to Thoreau, and it is a relief. It might have been, and it 
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usually is, a poem addressed to Emily Dickinson. There is a poem called 
“Casablanca.” It too is a poem about a work of art, the sad old Bergman- 
Bogart movie. but with a difference; the poet had a friend who 

cigarette dangling. cheeks sucked hollow, 

hands in his jacket pockets, 

could do the dialogue 

for drinks at any party: 

went down with his destroyer, swallowed 


in the other half of that real war. 


The difference is immediately apparent. Mrs. Kumin is not so much 
concerned with works of art as with what they mean. “Gardner Museum” 
is not so much about a museum as it is about the vain, rebellious and tough- 
minded woman who made it possible: ““Eleventh-Century Doors” is not so 
much about doors as it is about us and our irremediable yearning for atroc- 
ity, our insistence that the Crucifixion be acted out again in whatever 
meaningless and squalid way. 


Our lives are always posed or poised against the work of art, and one 
of the strengths of Mrs. Kumin’s book is that she knows this: and further. 
that she knows some of the various ways we take our stand against the per- 
fection of the imagined work of art by importing our small disasters into 
it. We see the poet coming to terms with her past in “Halfway” and “On 
Being Asked to Write a Poem for the Centenary of the Civil War,” fighting 
in “The Marauder” the sad but necessary battle against the father whose 
“little taints of violence” kept me safe/and put the demons in my house.” 
In “A Hundred Nights” she tries to come to grips with the nightmare of 
“the terrible mouse with wings/notched like bread knives” who came “skit- 
tering down the chimney next to my bed.” Perhaps her most characteristic 
poems are those in which she anatomizes the skills we learn to cope with 
the possible disaster of the sea; she conducts a junior life-saving class, med- 
itates upon the son who is learning to swim, dissects the grace of the high 
diver. times a “100-Meter Free Style” in an ungainly tour-de-force of a vis- 
ual poem which has neither grace nor wit nor force. Here other questions 
begin: is there really in these poems enough realization of the horror to 
make our awkward skills worthwhile? Are we not always fighting in this 
book the merest ghosts of catastrophe, sparring again with the enemies we 
have defeated a hundred nights before ? 


If I miss in some of Mrs. Kumin’s poems the poignancy of reality, the 
pressure of the here-and-now game we must play for keeps or not at all, | 
would not want to denigrate the seriousness of her undertaking. She deals 
with serious and lasting themes. and it is only fair that we judge her at the 
highest level of her ambition. “For Anne at Passover.” the long poem which 
ends this book, is not her most successful poem but it is certainly the most 
ambitious, the most overtly serious. And | wonder if there is a poet writing 
today who could make a poem which would please us all about the accident 
which is the subject of this poem: teaching the Phaedo during a Holy Week 
which is also the beginning of Passover? No one, surely, could fail to re- 
spond: anyone at all implicated in the tradition of the West is caught in 
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the triangle of these events, and it is to Mrs. Kumin’s credit that she does 
not ask us for the old responses: she is thinking it all out, playing the myths 
we live by against the lives we lead, playing traditions against each other 
in her carefully rhymed stanzas: the sweet wine of the Passover against the 
bitter wine of the Eucharist. It is a subtle poem; at the magic, almost flow- 
ering time we all are drawn together; the separated lonely Christians kneel 
“there at the rail for pity’s sake;” we can think of “Manhattan rich/or 
Yemen poor, who break hard bread/tonight and bless their unforgotten 
dead” as one as they “pray tonight, dip herbs, and pour out wine.” We can 
almost believe that all of our longings come together at such a time, and 
the question we ask is also the same: “Yearly, the youngest child, asking 
why this night is different from all other nights.” But the answer the poem 
gives will never do: 

Guests of our glands, slaves to our origins, 

We pray and eat tonight in greening weather. 

Time swells the buds. A sharper rain begins: 

We are all babes who suck at love together. 
The myths we have to have to live on are the product of a need which is 
far more intricate than any nipple can ever satisfy. richer than any homage 
we can ever pay to our glands. But it is surely more important to ask seri- 
ous questions than it is to give satisfactory answers. The beauty of Mrs. 
Kumin’s book is that she knows which questions need always to be asked. 

—Hal Smith 
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